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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme, : 
IWLACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in 
struction and careful training. New and enlarg 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Princ: 






CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
7ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Preparatory: ry School for Boys. 3500 per ye ar. 
For Circular addres E. H. Winson, A 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
( TNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND .— 
Law School, Eighteenth annual session, Octo 
ber 3, 1887. 
Address HENRY D. HARLAN, See’y 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
| TSS RANDOLPH'S SCHOOL. Sarah 
d N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc 
ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the pu 
pus of this school. Students are prepared for col 
lege. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
|: ne UNIVER SIT ye 
) Address the Dean, 


EDMUND Ht. 


Law Sch 
BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
NSTILTUOTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 


Engineering, Chemis Architecture, ete. JAMES P 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRAN: IS A. WALKER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street, 
( VYAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year). 
-reparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
«xy is a specialty. Keference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
| ME. E. DECOMBES’ FRENCH 
and English Home School for six girls now open 
Price, $1,000 per year. No extras. Highest references 
given and required. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street 
/ OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
tit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all ee ere Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph. D., Proprie 
tor. (No vacancy at present.) 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth, 
AT"; KNAPP'S HOME 


Boys (twenty-first year). 


SCHOOL FOR 


Jegins September 22, 


MASSACHUSETTS, yay; y 
1 Saeed AC. “WY. 
: tory boarding schor ‘for boys. 
January 9, LSS. 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


PREPARA 


School reopens 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co 
( “RE VYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
7 paratory School for Boys. sath cone: Catetnovies 


ou application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Prine ‘ipal 


NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
/ AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—/JOH.A 
~ C.Green Foundation. Early application for ad 
nission is advisable. For catalogue and informaticr 
idress 





REV. JAMES C. MACKENZIF, Ph.D 
NEW YORK City, 548 Madison Ave 
] TSS JAUDON'S BOARDING AN: 


day school for girls reopens Monday, Oct. 1, 1888 


NEW YORK, Su spe nsion B ridy e 


LF VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Mil 
Boarding School for = 3. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., 
NEW YORK, Syracuse 


MES. ¢, th WILKINSON'S HOME 
School for Girls. Number limj ean aie S108 


per year. Noextras. School year begins September 14, 

iSS7. Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, Georve Wm 

Curtis, Hon, Wayne MacVeagh, Rev. Edward ‘Everett 

Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 

NEW YorK, Utica. ; 

RS. PIA TT S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Ladies.—The ne xt school vear begins Th day 

Sept. 20th, 1888. Applic ‘ations should be mad 


President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphié ee 


{VD M1 





\/*: S COMEGYS . BELL'S 
ee h, French, and German Sed ling School 


fo r Young Ladies rex _ s Sept. 28. 
Students prepared for ¢ ‘ollege. 
advantages for outdoor exercise 


Ample grounds afford 


le aur 


Additional class and recreation rooms built during the 


past year. 
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URSDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1888 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St 
V's S ANABLE’ BOARDIN( {A 
P Day School for Young Ladies will re ; 
Zceachers, erc 
HARVARD SPECIAL, Experion 
dh le “yr 4-7 as resident or travelllr 
Address P.O. Box A, Cambridge an 
\ \ ) ; ‘ ON 
114 ical honors, with experien 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOU RN. AL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
FOUNDED 1865. 

[Entered at the New York City Post-office as second class 


mail matter.) 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER, 
THE WEE. 2.0.00 0:0.6.5.0.00:00: 010000000 000sessenerceeess 105 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 


What Will Russia Do?.. PI ee Lee 108 
Investivating the Re ding “trike. nab niieie in (etaie sikie ms 100 
English Copyrig ht for American Authors........ 110 
The True Function of a University.............. 211 
Volaptik.—I......secees PA Cee en 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
The War Crisis on the Continent - 115 
rhe Financiel Relations of Great Britain and Ire 
EA re cig Soe Elbe aS aA Sa . 1l4 


CORRESPONDENCE : 


Mr. Edmunds as a Political Economist...... 115 

A Self Operating Terminology : 115 
The Lot of the Post-offlce Clerk ... areas 115 
Occupation for the Blind : oe <0 ee 
ho hat isan ** Englishman ’*’? : ose, ae 
oeducation Again wee a etaeee ee 

A Swiss B ViGW OF DB BUPDIUG, 6 obec eeas cece ess c esas 116 
WOTES .cccccccccvcvccccesccceseseccvccccnsececese 117 


REVIEWS: 


oude’s West Indies. ... boa iewibeeace 
Reena Woods s% 
Sir Frederick Poll ‘ek’s Reminiscences 

The Master of the Gunnery , 

Olden rime Music ceace 
Christianity, Islam and the Negro Race é 
Ireland... Se ee ey 
Introductory Ste ps Wis CUBED S da cece sieeece 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK... ccccccrccveccccccscccccons 124 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires ts on the Ad 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ** Publisher of the NaTIon.”’ 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Bow 7914, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING, | Scale of 
Agate 
[No deviation. ] wnee. 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
gach insertion; with choice of page 20 cents. “3 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with — 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with - 
choice of position, $80. 


Bee 


Twenty percent. advance for top of columnor ___19 
other preferred position, when specified; where — 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or = 
der of size, the largest at the top. ais 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION — 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval). Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 





or fly leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 10 
per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 25 
percent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,700 
coptes, The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
fion 


* 


.* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris of Brentano Bros., 15 Boulevard St. Mar- 

tin ; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- | 
Ee 


| 


gar Square ; George Street, 830 Cornhill, I 
4 H. F, Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. 
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We give to every purchaser the privilege of RETURNING THE MA- 
CHINE within thirty days if not ABSOLUTELY SATISFACTORY in 


every respect. 


Standard Typewriter. 


SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
3389 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Linen papers and Typewriter supplies of aul kinds. 

NOTE.—OUR UNQUALIFIED CHALLENGE for a test of all 
Writing Machines REMAINS UNACCEPTED. Send for copy 
if ‘interested. 


6% NET INTERE ST 6% *% PIQUANT FRENCH NOVEL. 


GUARANTEED BY THE roy YD . 7 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO., JUST) PUBLISHED. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


T 
re £1.000,000 00 ' eine 
— eee La Neuvaine dle Colette 








RRP VE LARMUIGOB. .iiiccicccccussoccevess 1,000,000 00 
Debentures secured by first mortgages on improved (No. 9 of Romans Chosis. ) 
real estate held by the Mercantile Trust Co., New York. 
Call at Office or write for particulars. 1210 a - . - 60 CENTS 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO., , CENTS. 
256 Broadway, New York City. A delightfully breezy story of a young girl’s romance 


The Middlesex Banking Go. | onc cscomssscer, A sory wnien ovesncty cms 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. read and enjoy, and whieh has been reprinted here fro 
wey ie MIA oe as eesrsante Sassi ean $500,000 ea an enjoy, and which has been reprinted here from 
R CENT. FIRST MORTG. AGE . 


anonymously in the autumn, 
) DE BENT U RE BONDS. The other books in the excellent series of ROMANS 


and Mortyaice Notes Gue rranteed a rest pay CHOISIS are : 

able at National Bank of the Republic, N Under | posta ae Ag Seer : 

same supervision as Savings Banks. C hart ane 187 i cane te = by Mme. Henry Gréville. 

The amount of outstanding obligation L LIMITED BY | ABBE CONSTANTIN, by L. Halévy 

STATUTE, : stabil New York, | LE MARIAGE DE GERARD, by A. Theurtet 
Offices: Boston, 54 Equitable Building; New York, - DP ES WONT ; ; 

11 Wall St.; Philadelphia, 512 Walnut St. LE ROI DES MONTAGNES, by E. About, 


rue des Dewe Mondes, where it was published 


LE MARIAGE DE GABRIELLE, by D. Lesueur, 
RO WN, BROTHERS & CO. : L’AMI FRITZ, Erckmann-Chatrian, 
|} L’?OMBRA, A, Gennevraye, 
59 WALL STREET. Each 60¢e., sent postpaid by the publisher, 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE. WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
COMMERCIAL anpD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 850 Sixth Ave., New York. 
Available in all parts of the World. j; French catalogue free. Importations promptly made. 


POCKET ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD, 
Containing g2 new and accurate 

PIANOFO RT ES maps and i112 pages of facts 
UNEQUALLED IN . alto , ‘ a 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP. and igure S about all countries. 
AND DURABILITY. By mail, 50 cents. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., Ivison, BLAKEMAN & Co., 
22 and of E- Bultiniore St, nerirtn Ave. Sa ™ 155 Prosanay, Hew Tom. 
Washington, 817 Market Space 


TREES sprinc pLantinc,  S/ahespeare in Lact and in 
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We offer the largest and most com. 


lete general stock in the U_S., be. ene ace 
Fruit & Ornamental. sides many Nov elties. Catalogues ( } 2106 CSU. 
nt toall sogula: cumomers, free. 3y APPLETON MORGAN. 


Soothers: No. 1, Fruits, lc. ; No. 2, VaAt a N ] q 
ROSES : Ornamental Trees, etc., illustrated, Descriptive Circular on application. 

Hie. Ho, % Becesrhecries: Be.& WitLiaM Evary — 

Wholesa é w Be. ; 4 TC SENT, N 
GRAPE VINES ELLWANGER & BARRY _ evants SENyAMIN, 
MT. HOPE NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, New York- 744 Oadway, Ve% ore, 
COLEMAN a cet y — SS BOOK CHA T Fl IR T&S. Vol. Ti. 


COLLEGE, 





Open all tne year. Best course of The KEY and COMPANION to all the LEADING 
Business Training. Best Facilities. MAGAZINES of the WORLD. It contains the MOST 
Pleasantest location. Lowest rates. COMPLETE LIST of all NEW books published, BOOK 
Shortest time. Most highly recom NEWS, ete., ete. Every reader should subscribe to it. 
e 0 lial ala a asia PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
een ; H. COLEMAN, Pres’t. Subseription, $1.00 = annum; single numbers, 10 
cents. Send for sample copy. Published by 


SERMAN SIMPLIFIED. cums. 2722 se, can 
SPANISH SIMPLIFIED, | ——tsessrove fem” 


The following will be found eminently practical for DAVID G. FRANC IS, 
self-instruction: (1.) German Simplified—Complete in 
12 numbers (with keys), at 10 centseach. (2.) Spanish 17 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Simplified—12 numbers ‘(with ke ys) 10 cts. each; No. 6 


now ready ; anew number on the first of every month ; DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 


Sold by all booksellers. Se nt, postpaid, on a of 


price, by Prof. A. Knoflach, 140 Nassau St., New York. B ( ) ( ) kK . 
= 
a Q Bi )( KB U y kK RS: a Any Euro- | priced Catalogues issued from time to time, sent gratis 
pean BOOK, of the value of £2 50 and upwards, sent to any address. 
post free to any address in the ( nite i States on re 
ceipt of P. O. Order for the published price ae a . ay s ’ 
| pee a“ DUPKAT & CO,,.5 Last 17th St., N.Y, 
| Cuas. J, CLARK, 4 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, WC MODERN AND RARE BOOKS. 


ublisher of Hakluyt Society’s Works, Lu Lib oo pennies ere spe leeathe é ; 
ge a la ks, Index Libra |  TAUCHNITZ and JOUAUST Libraries. 
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> Nation 


Is a weekly review of politics, literature, s , and art, conducted wit 


Feb. Q, iSSS | 


_, 


able. The list of contributors who hay n emploved more or less f1 ' 
nal’s publication, has included most of the leading names in literature, s art. ‘ 


and many of corresponding eminence abroad \ bound volume of the .\ 
} 


accurate condensed records procut ot the world’s current history, wit 
should occupy the attention of thoughtful men Its Departments are 


The Week. Brief comments on t st important current events, don 


, 17, y y f, I) y / y . $y niin ] y ten } ; 
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Spectal Correspondence. Yrom all quarters of the ylobe, by intelligent and trustw 
Occastonal Corresponden Letters to t editor on every subject germane to the s 
Notes. Short paragraphs, chietly on literary, scientific, musical, and dran 
Reviews of Books. By able writers Is s (mainly s sts) of 

Fine Arts. Competent criticism of art exhibitions a works of a t 


lerms, $3 per annum, postpaid. Address 


THE NATION, 208 Broadway. New \ . 
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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Hand-Book of Republican 
Institutions in the Uni- 
ted States of America. 


Based upon Federal and State Laws, and other 


Reliable Sources of Information. By Dugald 
J. Bannatyne, Scotch Solicitor, New York; 


Member of the 
gow, Scotland. 


like to assist my countrymen (English, 
Irish, and Seotch) in an effort to overcome the dead 
weight ‘ ignorance,’ and now spread before them a ban- 
quet of Republie an Institutions in the United States of 
America. It will doubtless seem dry and repulsive to 
the thoughtless, while the sensible will remember that 
it took along time of constant application to learn to 
read, to write, to sum; and that the battle of life is one 
to the death, and requires tools of the keenest edge. 
*Read, mark, le arn, and inwardly digest,’ are what I 
would advise.’’—From Preface. 


Faculty of Procurators, Glas- 
Crown S8vo, cloth, $2.50, 


“Tr would 


**In accomplUshing his intentions towards his own 
countrymen, he has given a valuable book to the Ame 
rican by birth, and especially to residents of New 
York.’’——Boston Herald, 


rt ° 

The Bastille. 
By Captain the HON, D. 
Author of ‘The Letters 
First Napoleon.”’ 
portraits, views, 

cloth, $8, 
General Contents: 
—The Archives 


BINGHAM. 


and Despatches of the 
Illustrated with numerous 
ete. demy 


« 


2 vols., 8vo, 


The Building of the Bastille 
Regulations-——The Prisoners 

The Governors—Charles VI.—Louis XI.—Henry 
IV. — Marie de Medicis—Louis XIII. — The 
Fronde—Louis X1V.—Richelieu—Closing Scenes 
—Louis X VI.—The Demolition, ete., 


** Readers will find unfailing delight in Capt. 
Bingham’'s book, because, no matter where they 
open it, they will be sure to light upon anew 
fact, or to tind fresh light thrown upon familiar 
knowledge. . . Capt. Bingham has produc- 
ed a substantial contribution to our knowledge of 
a very difficult, very fascinating, and gre: atly mis- 
represented period of French history.’’—St. 
James's Gazette. 


ete. 


Campan’s Marie Antoi- 
nette. 


The Private life of Marie Antoinette, Queen of 


France and Navarre, with sketches and 
anecdotes of the Court of Louis XVI. By 
Jeanne Louise Henriette Campan, First 


Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. New edi- 
tion, in 1 volume, with 4 portraits on steel. 
New and edition. 
cloth, $2.25. 


**Despite the stupendous mass of literature which 
exists in reference to the French Revolution and its an 
tecedents, Madame Campan’s * Memoirs of Marie Antoi 
nette ’ still supplies the most vivid, and, as some wri 
ters say. “masterful’ collection of statements about the 
Queen Perhaps there is still no single book of anee 
dotic history which may be read with such advantaze.”’ 

Pail Mali Gazette. 


cheaper Crown &vo, 





Burke’s (Sir Bernard) Peer- 
age, 

, for 1888, 

‘Super 


rhtag e, ete. 
latest date. 


$1s. 
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_GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 


BAX’S MANU AL 
BOSWELL ’S LIFE 
| COLERIDGE 


The Nation. 


** The respectable and sometimes excellent trans- 
lations of Bohn’s Library have done for Literature 
what railroads have done for internal intercourse.”* 
—K. W. Emerson. 

a may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn's Publication Series is the usefullest thing I 
know."’—Thomas Carlyle. 

**An important body of cheap literature for 
which every living worker in this country who 
draws strength from the past has reason to be grate- 
ful. * Professor Henry Morley. 

** The publishers are 
of an eminently acceptable character, 
Libraries.’ ’’—Athenzeum. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of 
Reference, 

Comprnten in all Translations from the French, 
yerman, Italian, — Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Greek 
700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions, 


making constant additions 
to* Bohn’s 








RECENT ADDITIONS. 
VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
HERNANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING'S 
DIVERSION. Translated by Mrs. Newton 





Crosland and F. L. Slous, $1.40. 
THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited | 


by her great-grandson, Lord Wharncliffe ; 

with additions and corrections derived from 

Original MSS., Illustrative Notes, and a 

Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 

Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. #4. 

**A most conventent reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition.’’—Athenwum. 


AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. 
Emma 8. Buchheim. $1.40. 

** The translator’s rendering is easy and elegant.’’— 

Morning Post 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NA- 
TIONS. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth Edi- 
tion. With an Introduction by Ernest Bel- 
fort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANNZUS) ON BENEFITS. 
Addressed to /Ebutius Liberalis. Trans- 
lated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 

‘* This is a faithful rendering of the ‘ De Beneficiis’ in 
plain but academic English,’’—St James’s Gazette. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth. $1.40, 

HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES. 


An Historical 
Translated by 


Translated 


by Francis Storr. $1.40. 
** Mr. Storr’s brilliant version .’’—Academy. 
GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 


TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M. A. $1.40 
THE STUDENTS HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S. $2.40. 
PAUSANTAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M. A. 2 vols. 


$4. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. | The Serapion Breth- 
ren. First Portion. Translated by Lieut.- 
Col. A. Ewing. $1.40. 


HAUFF'’S TALES. 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. $1.40. 

A New 

M. Gibbs. 5 vols. $7. 

A SELECTION, 

THOUGHTS OF M. 


Edition. 
By J. W. 


saci Ng S.—THE AURELIUS. 
ingens S Wo 


MOF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


OF JOHNSON 
edited by oe r). 6vols. gS 
$ RKS. 6 vols 
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LESSING'S LAOKOON, 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 
MILTON'S PROSE WORKS 5 vols 
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R. FROUDE'S 
Work 





Lates 


Rarely has a work so instantly and 


favorably commanded the attention of 


the press as has Mr. Froude's latest 


work, THE ENGLISH IN THE 


WEST INDIES (1 vol., $1.75). 


BOSTON ‘It isa delightful and fascinat 
HERALD: ing account of the islands as they 
appear to a world traveller. The different 
chapters are crowded with information and 
acute observation, which at once kindle the 
imagination and satisfy the judgment. Tl. 
life of the tropics is unfolded by the hand of a 
master. The work suggests a thousand points 
to American citizens. Thestyle is clear, bright 


easy, and readable.” 

CHICAGO ‘The book is one of great inte 
TIMES: rest, the work of a skilled artist in 

book-writing, who ‘has something to say, and 


says it and elegantly. It 


respect well worth reading.” 


forcibly is in evers 


PHILA. ‘We 
BULLETIN: tions of travel that 
mated than those of this brilliant and cultivated 
Englishman. His 
that thoughtful Americans oug 


can think of no descriy 
are more al 
book contains a great pie 
ht to read, 


a great deal that will enlighten und entertain 
those not very thoughtful.’ 

N. Y. ‘It is a brilliant book, not a 
TRIBUNE: mere record of travel, but em 


Mr. Froude 
and felicitous Eng] 


is a master 
ish, 
possesses that warmth of imagination and that 


phatically a polemic. 
of vigorous, racy, and 
feeling for life and color which are so indispen 
sable in vivifying past events and are so useful 
in depicting present material scenes.” 

Nek ‘Not since ‘Eothen’ captivated all 
TIMES; its readers, not since Waterton nar 
rated the story of his ‘ Wanderings,’ has the 
romance of travel been treated with happier 
abler, or more entertaining hands.” 
‘The 


whoie, 


BROOKLYN temper of the book, as a 

TIMES: judicial, and g 
immense amount of happily stated information 
concerning a region of which . 


very little e xact knowledge.” 


is 1Ves an 


Americans have 


Oceana. 


England and Her Colonies. New editior 

uniform with the above. Illustrated by 
the author and Lord Elphinstone. Crown 
Svo, $1.75. 


CHARLES SCRIBNE 


743-745 Broadway, 


R'S SONS, 


New York. 
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per cent. in wages, it is very difficult to 
forecast. Probably the chief officers of 
the companies themselves do not know. 
It has been plain for some time that 
without a strike in these districts the 
Lehigh and Schuylkill strikers must fail. If 


Wyoming and Lackawanna could supply 
all the by the public, it was 
simply a question of endurance in the other 
districts the companies and the 
men, and of course the men must eventu- 


coal wanted 


between 


their places gradually 
are willing to work 

Rioting and Molly 
Maguircism may continue for a season, but 
the power of the law must overcome all 


ally yield, or see 
filled by 
for the wages offered. 


others who 


resistance in the end, and it must be remem- 
bered, too, that Pennsylvania has a gallows 
in reserve for The demand of 
the Wyoming miners involves very weighty 
considerations, Can the country afford to 
pay 15 per cent. more for its fuel? Can 
anthracite coal compete with bituminous at 


murderers, 


such an advance, or at any advance, in 
those places where they come in competition 
with each other? ¢ the anthracite com- 
panies themselves compete with each other 


‘an 


at an advanced price when it has been shown 
experimentally that one-half of them 
are able to supply the public demand 
for coal in the depth of winter, while the 
other half are idle? Upon the answers to 
these questions must the 
which the companies give to the demand _ for 
The questions are too com- 


depend unswers 
an advance, 
plicated and far-reaching to be answered dog- 
matically. The only thing quite certain is that 
the law must be upheld at any cost. What- 
ever suffering may result, the right of labor- 
ing men to accept wages satisfactory to them 
and the right of the companies to hire men 
who are willing to work, must be maintained. 
It 


and it will be so again. 


was maintained in the last great strike, 


of Pennsylvania will come toa decision upon | 


this point all the sooner under the influence 
of a coal famine. 

A pretty vigorous protest is coming up 
from the South *« Adulterated 
Lard” Bill. The Mississippi Legislature has 
passed resolutions against it, and the Mer- 
chants’ and Cotton Exchanges of New Or 
leans have sent protests against it to Con- 
The New Times-Democrat 
calls it a bill ‘to the value of 
cotton seed 50 per cent.” is very evi- 
dent that the bill will not 
a fight. Indeed, it is doubtful if it passes at 
all. If Congress is to undertake the regula 
tion of all mixtures of food products, with- 


against the 


gress. Orleans 
reduce 
It 


pass without 


reference to their character, deleterious 
it will not be able to 
lish the internal-revenue system very soon. 
It pretended that mixing cotton- 
seed oil with lard injures the lard in any 
degree, but that it merely takes the place of 
a certain amount of lard in the market, and 
thus lowers the price just as oleomargarine 
lowered the of butter. The 
therefore a protective measure, and must be 


out 


or otherwise, abo 


not 


Is 


price 


Perhaps the State 


| 
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to put a clog on new inventions. The 
discovery that butter can be made from the 
fat of a slaughtered ox as easily as from the 
cream of a living cow was a great boon to 
mankind, and one which cannot be sup- 
pressed, although it may be temporarily crip 
pled by legislation. The discovery that the 
sun’s light and heat work the same result in the 
production of edible fats in the seed of the 
cotton plant as in the fruit of the olive or in 
the bodies of swine is akin to it, and is like 
wise a benefit to the human race. Why 
should Congress undertake to prevent the 
diffusion of this blessing? If the proposed 
bill does not prevent it, the measure will be 
uscless to those who now clamor for it. 
Another ‘‘ State-rights ’’ decision has been 
rendered by the Republican Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court. The Ala- 
bama Legislature last year passed a law re 
quiring locomotive engineers to have licenses. 
An engineer employed by the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad Company, whose line extends 
beyond the State, neglected to get a Ii 
cense, and, upon being arrested for his neg- 
lect, sued out a writ of habeas corpus and 
his carried before the Supreme 
Court, his plea being that the act of the 
Legislature was in violation of that clause of 
the United States Constitution which con- 
fers upon Congress the power to regulate 
commerce among the States. The Court 
holds that, while it would be compe- 
tent for Congress under this clause of 
the Federal Constitution to prescribe the 
qualifications of locomotive engineers for 
employment by carriers engaged in inter- 


got case 


State commerce, yet, as it had neglected to 
do so, the State of Alabama had the power 
to make such regulations as the one in ques- 
tion, and that the statute should stand, on 


| the ground that ‘‘it is properly an act of 


legislation within the scope of the admitted 
power reserved to the State, to regulate the 
relative rights and duties of persons being 
and acting within its territorial jurisdiction, 
and intending to operate so as to secure for 
the public safety of person and property.” 


It is amusing to watch the applause with 
which the Blaine managers greet the cam- 
paign of the anti-Cleveland Democrats against 
the President. ‘* Matt” Quay, the Republi- 
can boss of Pennsylvania, has taken the trou- 
ble to construct a table of delegates from the 
various States which foots up nearly enough 
anti-Cleveland men to prevent a two-thirds 
vote for the President, and he professes hope 


| that the requisite number can be picked up 
} 


from other States. The anti-Cleveland men 
in both parties are “banking” upon the two- 
thirds vote. The Republican Quays and the 
Democratic Hills alike admit that the Presi 
dent will have a large majority of the dele- 


| gates, but they are trying desperately hard 


to figure out some way of preventing his get- 


ting two-thirds. This two-thirds rule is now 


| more than half a century old, and it would 


bill is | 


carried through on protective principles. 
We cannot see any difference between | 
this bill and one which should seek 


though it were about time 
Its first appearance was in the 


in 


seem as 

to abolish it. 
convention which renominated Jackson 
1832, when, pending the vote for a candidate 


ox, 


for Vice-President, it was resolved ‘‘ that 
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two-thirds of the whole number of the votes 
in the convention shall be necessary to con- 
stitute a choice.” During the ante-bellum 
period the slavery interest maintained this 
rule an easy device for preventing the 


as 
choice of a candidate objectionable to the 
South, but it has always been an undemo- 
cratic regulation, which survives only by 
force of inertia, and which ought to be done 


away with. 


So far as the Democratic National Conven- 
tion of 1888 is concerned, however, it is a 
matter of no consequence whether the two 
thirds rule is abolished or not. The hope 
lessness of electing a third of the delegates 
against Cleveland is apparent at a glance 
when = one the list which 
Boss) Quay made out. It in 
finitely more likely that there not 
be against Cleveland the 
Convention than that there will be a 
third of the delegates on that side. The only 
basis of an anti-Cleveland movement is the 
Hill outbreak in New York, and nobody fa- 
here believes that 


examines 
jias is 
will 
a vote in 


miliar with the situation 
this State will send to the Convention a dele 


gation opposed to the President's — re- 
nomination. Cutside of New York the 
Hill movement is almost invisible, and 
where it does attempt an appearance it is 


being quickly disposed of. 


A stringent measure designed to prevent 
the use of money in nominating conventions 
and been introduced in’ the 
Iowa Legislature. The bill provides that 
any person who votes fraudulently, or aids 


elections has 


another to do so, either by threats or brib- 
ing or any other means, or who reccives 
money or any other valuable thing, or the 
promise of it, for his vote, or even offers to 
vote in return for money or reward of any 
kind, or the promise of it, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and. liable to 
than $200 and imprisonment of not less than 
thirty days; also, that any person who tries, 
cither by the use of money or the promise 
of it, or by any kind of entertainment, to get 
support for himself for office, either in a 
primary, or convention, or election, shall be 
liable to the same punishment; all assessments 
for any except the legitimate expenses of 
election are forbidden, and any person 
soliciting from a candidate ‘‘ money, prop- 
or any valuable 
thing,” for the obtaining the 
votes of others for such candidate, shall 
not only be liable to the same punishment, 
but shall be disqualitied to vote in the elee- 
Incorporated employers are forbidden 


fine of not less 


erty, drinks, cigars, 


” 


purpose of 


tion. 
to influence in any manner, either personally 
or tnrough any one acting for them, the votes 
of their employees, either in primaries, con- 
ventions, or elections, under penalty of a fine 
not less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000. 


Dr. McGlynn has at last admitted to his 
followers that he has no expectation of being 
restored to his old pastorate, or in fact to 
any other pastorate in the Catholic Church, 
He declared on Sunday night that he could 
not get back if he would, and he would 
not if,he could. He would have been much 
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more frank and truthful had he made this | the Tory press in London seems to hay 

statement months ago. Instead of doing so, | somewhat stunning, mainly ow t 

he repeatedly assured his benighted fol- | somewhat amusing theory which the ¢ 

lowers that there was not only a chance but a | have long been preaching, that the gre lk \ 
strong probability that he would be restored. | of the people of Ireland are host 

He went so far on the eve of election. in No present ivitatic n, but ar 


vember last, to declare in the Academy of acqule scence by the National Li 

Music, that he had received private and | have been made to elect the Pat 
trustworthy information that his case had | members of Parliament by a syst 

been reconsidered at Rome, and that he was | timidation. This is simply an expansi 
likely to be reinstated. There was not a} Mr. Forster's notion that the troubles w 
word of truth in this, as any rational mind | which he had to contend were caused by a 


would have seen without the official contra- | small class of ‘* village rutffians 
diction which was immediately made, for the | local bullies, whose arrest. and impris 
Catholic Church is notin the habit of ‘‘re- | would restore order and deliver the ] le | 
instating ” its excommunicated priests who } from a cruel oppression. The most 

vo about publicly after their excommunica markable incident in the Ripon Morley 


tion shaking their fists at the Pope and all} monstration was, however, Lord Ri 





other of its authorities, and denouncing them | confession that he who, while belo: 
Henceforth | to Mr. Gladstone's Government, had favored | w \ 


is an ‘* ecelesiastical machine. 


McGlynn will devote himself to denuncia- | coercion, Was now convinced that he was 


tions of the Pope, and possibly to ‘revela- | wrong. Lord Spencer, who had administered | aw sale ,t ise A 
ions ’ about other Church authorities, | the Forster Coercion Act as Lord Lieutenant \ 
made the same confession at Manchester on iW 
It appears to be generally believed on the | the same day. Of course the testimony 
Continent that the Pope has consented to | man like Lord Spencer is worth more thar \ 
mediate in Irish affairs, on which he now | thata mile of protests from the Hart 
considers himself sufficiently well informed | Goschens, and those who have had no expr 
through the reports of Mgr. Persieco. The | ence of Irish affairs 
Liberal Unionists have been flattering them. | \ ( 
selves for some time that such a gentle-; The truth is, that the mere fact that 
manly, conservative man as the Pope is | Government has to permit such a demonstt 
must be disgusted with the conduct of | tion in the capital of the island makes \\ 
the Trish, and that the mission of the | coercion policy ridiculous on its f Pher , 





Duke of Norfolk, and the Queen’s handsome | is something farcical in tryit to supp } . 
present on his jubilee, must have confirmed | an agitation supported by such manifesta ‘ 
him in his hostility to home rule, and made |} tions as these, by intheting set . 


probable an early reprimand to the Irish | or two months’ imprisonm 











clergy for meddling in politics. The latest | in other parts of the country I | : 

ports are, however, that he is prepared to} ing up boys” for kindling G 
meddle in the matter only to the extent of | news-venders for selling ne Wspipers | 
recommending a partial adoption of Mr. | make such attempts as Mr. Balfour is 
Gladstone’s scheme—that is, the concession | gaged in successful, military for Is 

» the Irish of a local legislature with more | morselessly and universally, is abs 
limited powers than Mr, Gladstone’s was to | necessary Men have ¢t . s , 
have, and the retention of the Irish in an | court-martial, and crowds dispersed by . 
imperial Parliament in London. | and «all newspapers suppress \ 

censured, and al! orators silenced, and ses ‘ 

The reception given in Dublin to Lord Ri- | gearehed for papers at the discret ' ‘ st W 
pon and Mr. Morley, besides being a wel py lice. This 7 ite wav the Russians 
come to them, has been a sort of counter de- | ¢he Turks do it he Aus tai \ 
monstration, intended to neutralize the ef- | qo it. and the only wav in w eon 
fects of that given some weeks ago to Lord | gyeceessfully don a wher | ‘a W (sw 
Hartington and Mr. Goschen. This last was | that Ruskin and Froude and ot wena 
in no sense popular, and the recipients had to | politicians, who are mourt M 
be carefully guarded by policemen during | ceneraey of England. are not more s 
their stay. Any weight it had it derived | py the spectacle of nursery coe! SSO NG 
from the number of professional men and Mr Balfe ir is affording then It I \ i 
landlords and bankers who took part In it, | make old Radetskv’s sides a = S28 977 ] 
ind the numbers of these classes were set out | if he wer ‘ ; 
in the Conservative newspapers with amusin 1 
particularity. Mr. Goschen, in fact, went English letters, no less than English a : $29, S78 3 M 

far as to say in his speech that ‘‘ wealth g Story s \ sus t 
and intelligence” were everything in such | a serious loss in the death of Sir Henry the p t Phey ar fr 


matters, and numbers of no consequence. The Main No man has in this centu ne s i f t for n itions. | 
Ripon-Morley demonstration, however,makes | much to stimulate the study of 1 tory of | veal i ited TY t. of al 


ivery good comparative show in the mat- legal ideas, or has thrown so mu izht \ | 5. | he tried 

ter both of wealth and_ intelligence It | tl rigin of political institutions. Mu I a Spanish rduty ¢ 
has produced a remarkable list of profession. of his success was due to tl hia \ 

al men, merchants, and clergymen of all his style, which was remarka f its find « -1 It 

denominations also, and of course in num- lucidity, and he had in almost as great a ! n years a before the protests of 
bers and enthusiasm it has outdone any- degree as To le g fas ses Phi 
thing seen either in England or in | ing ¢ i his s las i that A be i 


} TT 7 a | ’ . nt tor 
land for many years. The effect of this on , work on ‘Popular Government,’ when the | stored 
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WHAT WILL RUSSIA DO? 


ALTHOUGH the publication of the Austro-Ger- 
man Treaty of Alliance by order of the parties 
to it shows clearly enough that the two Powers 
believe Russia to be 
more or less hostile to the European peace, 


entertaining designs 


the remarkable and characteristic speech in 
which Prince 
tion tothe Reichstag on Monday has undoubt- 
edly had the effect of assuring the European 
public that there is no iminediate danger of 


sismarck explained the situa- 


war. But nothing could be more _ Bis- 
marckian than the way in which this 


What he said was, 
in effect, that he was determined to have 
peace even if he had to fight for it. He men- 
tioned, as among the guarantees of peace, 
that if necessary he would put one million of 
men on the French frontier, and another 
million on the Russian frontier; and inti- 
mated that if anybody disliked his peace- 


assurance Was C¢ mveyed, 


preserving arrangements, he would _ let 
loose the “furor Teutonicus” on him, 


He announced the peaceableness of France 
with a very droll air of patronage, and pro- 
duced the Czar’s private assurances to him- 
self, with a sort of mock reverence. For the 
Russian press he expressed the most serene 
contempt, but admitted that the French 
newspapers occasionally merited the attention 
of anybody who wished to know whether 
the French were likely to behave in 
a disorderly manner. It would, in fact, 
probably have been hard for the Chancellor 
to express greater contempt for French gov- 
ernment and politics than is conveyed in the 
words that ‘‘the French press represents a 
real power, which we have to take into care- 
ful consideration.” A country in which 
newspapers can bring on war is to him the 
abomination of The object of 
his whole discourse was, in fact, to let both 
France and Russia, and the whole world, 
know that if war broke out, it would be the 
greatest the world ever and that 
Germany would not be the first to ask for 
peace. Of course, this is a terrible way to 
assure civilized men that they may pursue 
their industry with a tranquil mind ; but it is 
Bismarck’s way, und, as long as he lives, 
Europe will probably Know no peace that is 
not guaranteed by 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 
soldiers. 

The most important passage in the speech, 
as bearing immediately on the existing situ- 
ation, was, however, this: 


desolation. 


saw, 


“After 188) a state of affairs arose in Bul- 
garia which we had no call to remedy by force 
of arms, but which cannot alter in theory the 
rights that Russia carried home with her 
from the Congress. Whether, should Russia 


desire forcibly to urge these rights, difti- 
culties would arise. I know not, nor does 
it concern us in any way. We shall not 


their adoption. Moreover, we do not believe 
such an inclination exists, In fact, it is pretty 
certain ,it does not. If, however, Russia, by 
diplomatic means, proposes even the interven- 


tion of the Sultan, I shall consider it the 
duly loyal German policy to adhere purely | 
to the provisions of the Berlin Treaty, | 


_The Natio 





| is 


from which, as far as I am concerned, the feel- | 


ing of the Bulgarians cannot cause any de- | 


parture. Bulgaria will not object with sufti- 
cient strength to plunge Europe for its sake 
from Moscow to the Pyrenees, from the North 
Sea to Palermo, into a war the issue of which 


nobody cau foresee. Perhaps after such a war 


| 


n 
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we should surely know what we had fought 
for. (Laughter.]” 

If there be any intention on the part of 
Russia to force a quarrel now with Austria, 
if her massing of troops on the Galician 
frontier means anything but what Prince 
Bismarck suggests that it means—a_ piece of 
preparation for some still unforeseen Euro- 
pean crisis or complication—the situation in 


Bulgaria is at the bottom of it. The 
Principality of Bulgaria was created by 
the Treaty of Berlin. It was, in the 


language of the Treaty, ‘‘ constituted an 
autonomous and tributary principality under 
the suzerainty of his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan.” The Treaty further provided that 
‘*the Prince of Bulgaria shall be freely elect- 
ed by the population and confirmed by the 
Sublime Porte, with the consent of the 
Powers.” Now, the Bulgarians have not 


yet succeeded in providing themselves 
with a Prince under these conditions. 
Russia expected that inasmuch as it was 


to the victories of her armies that the Princi- 
pality really owed its existence, the Bulga- 
rians would accept an unrecognized protec- 
torate from her, and permit the Russian 
agent at Sofia to play the part of the British 
“Residents” at the courts of the native 
princes in India; and that she would be al- 
lowed to nominate the Prince whom the 
population was, under the Treaty of Berlin, 
‘* freely to elect,” and whom the Sultan was 
to approve and the Powers consent to. 

All that was known of the Bulgarians be- 
fore the war of 1877 justified this expectation. 
It was not supposed they could produce for 
many years to come either soldiers or politi- 
cians. They had figured for centuries in 
Turkish history as a race of patient, plod- 
ding, much-enduring peasants, without lead. 
ers or thinkers. The world was astonish- 


ed, and Russia more than the rest of 
the world, to find that they had dur- 
ing the previous twenty-five years been 


furnished, mainly through the Roberts Col- 
lege at Constantinople, with an educated 
class large enough to supply plenty of ora- 
tors, writers, politicians and soldiers to 
work the new constitution. Under this edu- 
cated class the population proceeded to consti- 
tute a Bulgaria of its own. The Russian agents 
were set at naught or driven out, and a Prince 
was elected who never succeeded in getting 
either the approval of the Sultan or the con- 
sent of the Powers. He was forced to abdi- 
cate by Russian threats working on broken 
nerves, and another was put in his place 
under similar conditions. The Sultan still 
not approve, and the Powers do 
consent— Russia least of all; but 
to be done about it? If there 
interference, it must be joint 


does 
not 
what 
to 


is 


be 


support forcible measures, nor shall we advise | interference, or interference by one Power 


as the mandatory of the others. The Sul- 
tan is afraid to stir, owing to the horror 


| with which Europe justly views the action of 


Turkish troops in Christian territory. Rus- 
sia cannot interfere without being treated by 
Austria and England as an interloper and 
violator of the Treaty of Berlin. In the mean- 
time, however, Bulgaria is increasing in wealth 
and prosperity and self-contidence,and is every 
year less and less inclined to brook any out- 





side interference with her affairs, and the 
Czar is all the while exposed to the reproaches 
of his own people for the manner in which 
he has been ousted from what they consider 
his legitimate influence in the Balkan Penin- 
sula. 

It will be easily seen that this situation is 
for Russia a painful one, hard to endure. 
Prince Bismarck’s speech does not offer any 
way out of it. All the comfort he proposes 
is that “if Russia calls on us to support, in 
our communications with the Sultan’s Gov 
ernment, such of her claims as are compatible 
with the decisions of the Berlin Congress, I 
shall have no hesitation in doing so.” But 
the only claim Russia can make ‘‘ compatible 
with the decisions of the Berlin Congress” 
is that the Bulgarians shall elect a Prince to 
be approved by the Sultan and contirmed by 
the Powers. For the contingency of their 
refusing or neglecting to do so, the Berlin 
Congress made no provision at all, and this 
is Why Russia is moody and bellicose. More- 
if she ventured a conflict with Aus 


over, 
tria and Germany, she would have not 
only to face Germany and Austria but 


Bulgaria, which can undoubtedly put 50,- 
000 good troops in the field, and Servia, 
which can put as many more that are just 
as good if well led, and Rumania, which can 
probably put 150,000 in the field that are 


better than either. All these principali- 
ties look on Russia now as the only 
enemy they have to fear, after having 


looked to her for two centuries as their one 
possible deliverer and friend. In addition to 
these, she would have to bear the whole brunt 
of the Austrian attack, and at least half that 
of Germany, even supposing France were to 
take the field as her ally; for it is part of the 
agreement that in case France intervenes, 
Italy shall assail her on the south with 
300,000 men. A conflict of this kind, which 
would set the whole European continent 
on fire, and the like of which has not been 
seen since the overthrow of the first French 
Empire, is not one in which Russia is likely 
to enter without great hesitation, even if the 
Czar be as morbid as he is said to be, and 
‘the war party” as influential with him as 
it is said to be. ‘ 

It is quite true that all that Russia has to 
fear from the direct effects of the war is ex- 
haustion, such as overtook her at the close of 
the Crimean war. She is not a commercial 
country, and has therefore no serious de- 
rangement of trade to fear. Her currency is 
simply irredeemable paper, which can be ex- 
panded indefinitely. Her population is main- 
ly agricultural, and would therefore suffer 
little from war except through the drafts it 
would make on labor; but these drafts would 
be tremendous, for the losses of Russian 
armies in the field, owing to defective com- 
missariat and medical arrangements, are usu- 
ally enormous. Moreover, there is probably 
no country so secure against invasion. No 
conqueror would make any permanent gain 
by crossing her frontier. Both her capitals 
are practically secure against attack, which 
cannot be said of any other in Europe, ex- 
cept, perhaps, London. 

But then it has to be Lorne in mind that if 
the Czar goes to war, it will not do to come 
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out of it simply without loss of territory, and 


without having to pay a war 


indemnity, or 
having to submit to humiliating restrictions 
on his naval or military armaments, as in 
If he began it, it should be a war for 
the recovery of prestige which, in the eves 
of the day di 
minished by what is going on in the Balkan 


1856. 


Russian people, is every 


Peninsula. Every war which Russia has un- 
dertuken in eastern Europe since 1815 has 
had for its objects either the pushing of the 
frontier nearer to the Bosphorus, or the cap 
ture of Constantinople, or the erection in the 
peninsula, asa temporary ¢ xpedi nt, of aseries 
remain under 


of vassal States, which should 


Russian influence until she was ready to 
swallow them up. The wars of 1828, of 1853, 
and of 1877 all had these objects in view, 
and were allat their close apparently success 
ful; that is, they either 
from Turkey, or weakened Turkey so that 
What 
is making the present crisis is the fact which 
the 


that por 


wrested territory 


her tinal break-up would be hastened. 


is now becoming perfectly plain to 


Russian court and army, and to 


tion of the people which reads 
pers, that all these efforts have been lite 


rally in vain—that in making the attacks 


newspa 


of the last fifty years on Turkey, Russia was 
literally, in the words of the French proverb, 
Prussia.” The 
Bulgaria 


‘‘working for the King of 


growth of Servia, Rumania, and 
under the fostering hand of Germany and 
Austria bids fair in a very short time to put 
an end to the vision, in which the imagination 
of every patriotic Russian has revelled ever 
since Peter the Great, of a Southern capital 
on the Besphorus, and a revival of the East 
ern Empire on a scale of which Constantine 
never dreamed. The Russian public are only 
just now waking up to this fact, and it is 
probably the most unpleasant fact in their 
history, the first apparently irretrievable po 
litical disaster 

The que stion, What is to be done about it 
is a Knotty one, but it is one which the Czar’s 
advisers are probably every day asking them 
selves. Why troops should be concentrated 
in midwinter on the Austrian frontier is, ot 
action was in contem 
but it 


course, unless some 


plation, hard to say, may be that 


it was simply due to that necessity for do 
ing even meaningless things in times of per 
plexity to which puzzled people resort to 
relieve their nerves or gain time for thought 
The conclusion which deliberation is sure to 
bring in this 
the war 
whole Balkan Peninsula to Russi 


case, however, is, that ur 


less ends in subjecting the 


in’ lk 
uit 


Russian influence, it will have been waged 
in vain, and probably the Czar has no cour 


sellor bold enough to tell him that any such 
result may safely be looked for. It will not 
do, when it is over, to turn to his subjects and 
tell them that they have at least lost nothing 


1,7 
A 


On this occasion he would have t 


lave to show 


what they had gained, 


INVESTIGATING THE READING STRIKE 


¢ ly 


Tuts is the time of vear to look for contor 
tions in the Legislature in behalf of I 


There was a debate in the New York Senate 
a week ago on the subject of an appropria- 
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tion to Keep the ‘convicts at VOTK 

the State prisons. It was as ens . 
. } — } } 

cern the simulated madness of 1 i 


members as it is to note the 


which seizes upon a herd of cattle when o1 


of their number smells blood. First one and 
then another begins to paw the earth, and 
bellow, and run the horns into the grout 
and ‘‘ take on” at a terrible rat After ir 
dulging in this pastime for a season they be 
come rational again, and return to their gra 
ing and chewing of cuds This as 
sumed insanity is liable to break 
whenever two or three members of the Legis- 


lature or of Congress are gathered together 


in any public place 


exposed to it. The resolution to investigate 
unlawful combinations of men, commonly 
called Trusts, to raise the prices of the nm 
cessaries of life, had to be amended s 


as not to include combinations of work 


ingmen to raise wages. Nobody 
f including workingmen, but 


Hed bleod and must nee 


have thought « 
some member sme 
the 
Labor, and 


paw up ground for the editicat 
all the rest must needs join for 


a brief space lest they be declared lacking in 


sympathy for workingme When in the 
House Mr. S. V. White wanted to uir 
whether the Reading Railroad Comy inv s 
failure to transport inter-State commerce sat 


isfactorily was caused in any degree by 








combinations of men to prevent it) fror 
doing so, Mr. Anderson of Kansas, who ord 
narily grazes in a rational b way, it 
mediately dropped on his knees, 1 . 
into the ground, and toss | ] 
most muscular fashiot I t t I 
mote Kansas distriet w iM \ S 
represents, will und edly N 
this spasm, and set it down much t 
norable gentleman’s credit 
The unanimous vote IVES 
Reading strike by a special committee must 
have been partly given on the cons 
that there is 1 wav s {fer 
human folly as to let ] SoWn WAN 
The resolut r . ( 
tee t nvestigate rthw \ 
cause, and effer s 
of the Col I 1 I \ ‘ 
Railroad Company trans . 
merce ind st re t s 
by } r Wis . 
if iny { Sut t sis . 
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inter-State commerce had any connection 
with the Reading trouble, so that Congress 
could properly take hold of it. Undoubt- 
edly the Southwestern trouble had to do 
with inter-State commerce, since the Gould 
roads were operated in half-a-dozen States, 


and since the question was one really 
relating to the carrying of freight and 
passengers. The Reading case is essen- 


tially different because the difficulty is not 
about the carrying of freight, but about 
having any tocarry. The road stands ready 
to transport all the goods offered, coal, flour, 
or other. The trouble began, as we have 
said, with the refusal of Mr. Rayner’s clients 
to allow certain goods to be carried, and 
the insistence of the Reading Company that 
they should be carried. It is impossible, 
therefore, to see where Congress gets juris- 


diction even to begin an investigation. If 
the rules of the body required every im- 


portant inquiry about which there was a 
doubt, to be supported by affidavit setting 
action could be 
been 


out some fact which 
taken, no such affidavit would have 
forthcoming in this case. But, we say, let 
Mr. Rayner and Mr. Anderson of Kansas, 
have their way. Mr. 
the cap and bells 
Mr. 8. V. White’s 
Committee inquire 


upon 


a worthy rival, 
Anderson rather 
he objected to 
amendment that the 
whether there had been any unlawful com- 
to prevent the Reading 


took 


when 


binations of men 

JYompany from transporting inter-State com- 
merce, because ‘‘ it savored too much of Wall 
Street’; Mr. Brumm, the Greenback-Labor 
Congressman of Pennsylvania, and the imme- 
diate representative of the coal-miners, having 
accepted that amendment. 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT FOR AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. 
Mr. BranpdeR Marruews contributed to 
the New Princeton Review for last September 
an interesting exposition of the nature and 
extent of the piracies to which American 
authors have been subjected by certain pub 
lishers in England. He took the trouble to 
examine the publishers’ lists contributed to 
the ‘ Reference Catalogue of Current Litera- 
ture ’ for 1885, and the out in 
his article, affords very entertaining reading, 


result, as set 


except, perhaps, to those American au- 
thors who, like their English brethren 
(according to Mr. Lowell’s witty remark 


concerning the community of books between 


England and America), ‘‘ are not so sen 
sitive as they should be to the doctrine of 
universal benevolence.” The abundant ex 
amples collected by Mr. Matthews show that 
not only are many American authors re- 
printed without so much asa ‘‘by your leave,” 
but (which is amore serious grievance) that 
certain English publishers not only do not 
titles of works so re- 
and 


hesitate to alter the 
printed, but unscrupulously 
mangle even the very text of the stolen book, 
so that an author can scarcely recognize the 
child of his brain. After the publication 
of his article, Mr. Matthews applied to 
Mr. Samuel L. Clemens for facts 
cerning English reprints of his 
from the Jatter a private let 


change 


con- 
books. 


drew 


This 
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ter; but, having meantime read the article 


referred to above, he appended what he calls 
a ‘‘ public” postscript of considerable length 
and written in characteristic ‘‘ Mark Twain” 
humor. Mr. Matthews replied in an open 
letter, and the three productions have been 
printed, under the title used by Mr. Mat- 
thews for his first article (‘‘ American Authors 
and British Pirates”’’), in the New Princeton 
Review for January. 

Mr. Clemens writes much that is funny, 
but the substance of the serious portions of 
his letter and postscript can be briefly indi- 
cated. Admitting that such American books 
as were reprinted in England before a certain 
date, after which our authors could secure 
a quasi copyright in that country, had ‘‘suf- 
fered piracy without help,” he asserts that 
five times as many English books had been 
pirated on our side of the water, and that, 
therefore, ‘‘the one fact offsets the other, 
and the honors are easy—the rascalities, I 
mean.” But he characterizes the examples 
given by Mr. Matthews of earlier English 
piracies as ‘‘ ancient history, and, properly 
and righteously, out of court, a bit- 
ter grievance which passed out of this world 
and into its eternal grave more than fifteen 
years ago” ; while ‘‘such ‘of those American 
books as were issued after England allowed 
us copyright, and yet suffered piracy,” Mr. 
Clemens holds, ‘‘ suffered it by their authors’ 
own fault, not England’s nor anyboay else’s,” 
because England furnishes the American au- 
thor what he calls a ‘‘ perfect remedy.” 

Mr. Clemens fails, however, to make the 
perfection of the remedy clear, nor is he at 
all lucid in his explanations as to how the 
remedy is to be obtained or applied. On the 
first page of his paper the reader is informed 
that ‘‘ to-day the American author can go to 
Canada,spend three days there,and come home 
with an English and Canadian copyright 
whichis as strong as if it had been built out 
of railroad iron,” while on the last page he 
says of the English Jaw that it is ‘‘a law 
which gives us absolutely unassailable and 
indestructible copyright at a cost of not a 
single penny, not a moment of time, not an 
iota of trouble, not even the bother of asking 
for it”; and the circumstances under which 
such copyright is secured, he says, ‘‘ are 
quite simple and explicit, and quite easy to 
inform one’s self about.” Setting out by way 
of comparison the details essential to secur- 
ing copyright in the United States, he ex- 
claims: ‘‘ What do you have to do in order 
to get the same book copyrighted in Eng- 
land? You are hampered by no_ bothers, 
no details of any kind whatever. When 
you send your manuscript to your English 
publisher, you tell him the date appointed 
for the book to issue here, and trust him to 
bring it out there a day ahead. Isn’t that 
simple enough? No letter to any ofticial, no 
title-page to any official, no fee to anybody; 
and yet that book has a copyright on it 
which the Charleston earthquake couldn't 
unsettle.” Two years ago Mr. Clemens stated 
before the Senate Committee on Patents that 
the American author could get in England 
‘as perfect a copyright as it was possible 
for a Government to give,” and that this 
copyright was as strong for forty-two 
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years as one granted to a native Eng 
lish author, and that it was quite easy to get 
—‘‘there was no difficulty about that.” But 
when asked by what process the American 
author could secure such copyright, his an 
swer was: ‘‘I have been through so many 
processes that I hardly know how to explain 
it.’ He has now published a_ veritable 
‘Mark Twain” explanation of the process, 
after reading which no one will twit Mr. 
Clemens—as he does his opponent—with be 
ing a lawyer. 

Mr. Matthews’s reply is entertaining, judi 
cial, and tothe point. After setting himself 
right as to the motive of his article, he-adds 
to his previous illustrations a number of 
examples of the piracy and mutilation of re 
cent American books by English and Cana 
dian reprinters. He analyzes the two Eng 
lish decisions upon which alone copyright is 
secured to foreign authors, and deduces the 
opinion, which is, we think, the only safe 
one, that, ‘‘if an American author wishes to 
make sure of an English copyright, there 
is only one course for him to pursue: 
he must publish his book in the United King 
dom before he publishes it in America, and 
he must be in the British dominions when it 
is so published in the United Kingdom.” 
Admitting that this British law is a good 
thing as far as it goes, Mr. Matthews holds 
that it does not go far enough, and that it 
does not goso faras Mr. Clemens thinks. 
He points out that while it may be an easy 
thing for the latter to inake a trip to Canada, 
it does not follow that it is equally easy 
for every author, and that it certainly is 
not easy for a poor author who may chance 
to live in Florida or in Texas. Prior publi 
cation in England, also, while an easy thing 
for authors well known, is not easy for the 
unknown author sending out his first book. 
While Mr. Matthews seems to think that a 
contributor to one of the leading American 
magazines which is published in London a 
day or two before it appears in New York, 
might secure the protection of the English 
law by taking a monthly trip to Canada (a 
requirement amounting to a prohibition), he 
points out that it is obviously impossible that 
weekly journals or newspapers should have 
prior publication in England, and that their 
contents, therefore, cannot be protected from 
the British pirate; so that even under Mark 
Twain’s ‘‘ perfect” Jaw, bis own book ‘In 
nocents Abroad’ could not have been pro- 
tected in England, having been published 
originally as letters to American newspapers 
“The remedy for the present deplorable 
state of affairs,’ Mr. Matthews concludes, 
“is to change the law” in both countries. 
‘* England has taken the first step. Our turn 
itis now to advance along the path of ho- 
nesty and justice. England will meet us half 
way.” 

Mr. Clemens’s assertion that he has, by 
virtue of his three days’ residence in Canada, 
secured copyright in that country as well as 
in England, is not noticed by Mr. Matthews 
But if he has any such copyright, he certainly 
does not obtain it, as he states, without the 
payment of a fee, for registration is essential 
to obtaining copyright in Canada, and a fee 
of $1 is charged for each entry. More- 
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over, a copyright is not) registered 

the author has deposited two copies of his 
book, and unless such deposit is made the 
thor is not entitled to the benetit of the Ca 
nadian Copyright Act; and, furthermore, it 
is a condition of obtaining « ops right, accord 
ing to this act, that the work in question 
‘shall be printed or published, or reprinted 
and republished, in Canada,” and all of these 
stipulations apply with equal force to a book 
which may have been previously copyrighted 
in the United Kingdom. If a visit to Ca 
nada is essential in order to secure protec 
tion in England, it is clear that it would be 
necessary to have something to prove 
that the author had been upon Canadian soi 
at a certain time, requiring, at least, a no 
tary ’s certificate, demanding a fee. And 
while the English law does not require re 
gistration in order to obtain a copyright, it is 
necessary to register such copyright in order 
to maintain a suit in court to protect it; and 
a deposit of a COpy of the book for the 
British Museum is compulsory, within on 
month, while,demands for copies from four 
other libraries must be complied with when 
made. All of which it is not so much easier 
to do than it is tos itisfy the re quirements of 
the American copyright law, as Mr. Clemens 
seems to believe. As Mr. Matthews very 
justly Says: “The method by Which an 
American may secure copyright in England 
is not a simple registration, for which a sin 


gle fee is paid and a single certificate given 


it is an elaborate mercantile operation, to be 
established by evidence, written and parol.’ 


THE TRUE FUNCTION OF A UNIVERSIT) 
As usual, many topics in President Eliot's 
Report on the condition of Harvard College 
for the past year invite comment One 
might dwell on the seeming paradox that, 
while more than a million dollars has tlowed 
in through the medium of gifts, almost every 


branch of the University suffers from inade 


quate endowment; or on the caprices of 


benevolen¢ e, which provi les inordinate suy 
port for needy students, while neglectin 


the claims of the — prof 





to a juster compensation 
nizes the humane aspects of the Medical 
School and shuts its eyes to those of the 
Dental School, equally engaged in the gratu 
itous reduction of suffering. These, how 
ever, are standing themes. The novel dis- 


1 { 


cussions which we annually expect 


head of the oldest university in the land, re 


late this year to efforts made to raise the level 


of instruction in English in the schools wl 
feed the college not Harvard alone, but 
colleges—and to enable the same schools to 
teach, in some form or other, the rudiments 


of science. 

The importance of these endeavors, ex 
tending over a dozen years, will not be 
derrated by any thoughtful per 
of all by professional 
have met with a fair measure of success, |} 
the report of progress will not be clos 


formanyaday. We shall content 





with recommending to the general att 
President Eliot’s remarks upon them. Halt 
a page devoted to intercollegiate athleti 
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distant city, there to remain, perhaps, over 
of the highest elation 
were it merely innocent and not 
affected by money at on the result 
Neither, finally, can this trans- 


night, in a state or 
depression 
stake 
of the game. 
portation take place without a large pecunia- 
ry outlay, which falls upon the parents, 
whether they can afford it or not. Add 
this sum to the cost of sustaining crews and 
to lost in gaming 
and vice, and have potent fac- 
tor of extravagance in ordinary college life 

the fourth tendency of those we have dep 


teams, and What is 


in we a 


recated, 

Much more might be said if we had the 
space. Weregret that President Eliot should 
imply that the intercollegiate competitions 
Nothing is 
simpler than an edict to this effect, and we 
believe that it is Harvard’s utter 
She ought boldly to take the position that 


cannot be absolutely abolished. 


mission to 
it. 
beyond furnishing ample facilities for in-door 
and out-door exercise, for the perfection of 
the physical man, the college has nothing 


to do with athletics unless to supervise 
them. Its business is to shape the hu- 
man intellect. Neither should it be 
moved by the argument—sound or un- 
sound, matters not—that without the in- 


tercollegiate meetings the local fondness for 
athletics would die out. Again, we say, this 
is no of an institution which 
done all that money and science can do to 
But it is absurd that 


1s concern has 
tempt men to exercise, 


a thousand undergraduates cannot among 
themselves find all the competition necessary 
The rubbish 
It 


is not incumbent on any college to see that 


for any good end of sport. 


about ‘* records” needs to be put aside, 
its students jump one foot higher, run one 
minute faster, or in any other way approxi- 
mate a receding standard of physical excel- 
Health 


constitutions, 


be attained, and sound 
moderate,  well-directed 
exertion without thought of any competitor, 


lence, may 


by 


So long as this is so, the duty of the college 
is to turn the student’s thoughts to things 
spiritual; to encourage early manliness, as the 
entrance age is steadily rising; to discourage 
respect for the non-essentials of college life 
above its main excuse for being; and to put 
an end toall occasions for unfriendliness and 
bitterness between institutions whose only 
emulation should be to turn out, at the least 
possible cost, the highest type of civilized 
man. 

VOLAPUK,.—1, 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssisstppPl, January. 

‘Has Volapiik come to stay?’ asked the 
N That to be 
but at any rate Schleyer’s invention has 


Vafion some time ago remains 
seen 4 
come to make quite a visit, and it may be of in- 
terest to submit the new arrival in the family 
of to 

, 


growth, and the favorabl 


languages some inspection. Its rapid 
‘reception it has met 
with in high quarters, give ita claim to have its 
merits or defects submitted to examination. 
Johann Martin Schleyer, a German, and a re- 
tired Catholic priest, is the last ina series of lan- 
guage-makers that runs back beyond Leibnitz. 
Lei in his ‘De Arte Combinatoria’ 
gave an account of Becher’s system, and 
Becher was preceded about a year by Delgarno 
Leibnitz brietfy describes Becher’s 


For bnitz, 


(1666), 


16600, 1661 
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system as proceeding upon the following plan: | sabularies, The world can surely afford to 


By each word in an alphabetically arranged 
Latin lexicon a number would be placed. In 
any other language a dictionary was tobe pre- 
pared with the numbers following consecutive- 
ly, as in the Latin lexicon, and by each number 
would be found the equivalent of the Latin 
word; e. g., if bellum had 500 by it, 500 would 
have war by it in an English lexicon, Ariey in 
To read this num- 
in 


a German one, and so on, 
one would simply look 
the the 
write it, one would need to 
to look the 
Latin lexicon; or, if he did 
Latin, he would be obliged to 
have in his own language an alphabetically ar- 


ber-language his 
lexicon for 
To 
and 
in 
know 


num 
know 
proper num- 


words attached to 
bers. 
Latin 


bers 


up 
his 
not 


ranged dictionary with the proper numbers at- 
tached ; for, of course, bis other lexicon, being 
prepared with consecutive numbers as the only 
guide through it, would not avail him here. 
It does not need a Leibnitz to point out the ex- 
treme clumsiness and glaring deficiencies of 
The great German philosopher 
himself proposed a scheme of which he said 
that if it were rightly and skilfully carried 
out, his seriptura universalis would be easy to 


such a system. 


learn, common to all, and capable of being 
read without a lexicon, ‘‘simulque imbibetur,” 
adds Leibnitz, ‘*omnium rerum fundamentalis 
cognitio ’—certainly a desirable characteristic, 
especially in a system easy to learn. But as 
Leibnitz made nothing practical of it, though 
greatly interested in the problem of a world- 
“rightly and skil- 
the ides 


language, no doubt to do it 
fully” was the reef which 
wrecked, 


on was 
In 1668 appeared one of the most famous of 
all the attempts to counteract Babel’s confusion 
In that year Bishop Wilkins pub 
Essay toward a Real Character and 


of tongues. 
lished his ‘ 
a Philosophical Language,’ having received the 
hint from Delgarno’s ‘Ars Signoruin,’ or, ‘ Cha- 


racter Universalis et Lingua Philosophica ’ 
(1660), The treatise of the English Bishop is 
known to us from the detailed account of it 


given by Monboddo and Prof. Max Miiller. But 
even a hasty survey shows that such a scheme 
would never do for the wayfaring man, even 
though he were no fool, If we are ever to have 
alanguage common to all the world, it would 
seem that it must at least possess the following 
characteristics : 

(1.) It must 
absolutely essential. 


intricate. Simplicity is 
If a philosophical turn of 


not be 


mind is required for its understanding, it is 
doomed, 

(2.) It must be in a character easily written 
and easily read. 

(3.) It must reject sounds that are difficult or 
impossible to any large portion of mankind. 
Our th sound would be altogether inadmissible 
and Volapik has not admitted it), and to base 
distinctions of meaning upon such a difference 
as we make in thissound (cf. though and throw), 
would be utterly out of the question. 

(4.) It must be brief enough in the statement 
of its principles to give it a decided advantage 
over any widely spoken language. 


5.) Of course it must possess uniformity. No 
one would deliberately invent exceptions to his 
rules. Enough of these may spring up in the 
course of time. 

Let us test Volapiik by these principles. 

As to brevity, hardly any one can fail to be 
satistied. Spielmann’s Volapiik- Almanach gives 
a very good outline of the grammar in 16 pages. 
Schleyver’s Mittlere Grammatik (Sth ed.) has only 
63 pages for the grammatical portion, and Se- 


ret’s Volapiik grammar for those who speak 


English has only 59 pages of grammar, the rest 


of the 420 pages being 


taken up with the vo- 
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learn this much in order to have a medium of 
communication between all mankind. 

In simplicity it has some striking advantages. 
The large majority of its root-words are mono- 
syllabic. Diphthongs are not allowed. The 
definite article Exceptions and 
irregularities there A 
inventor did not forget, of course, to simplify 
The three oblique cases, 


is eliminated. 
are none, German 
the matter of gender. 
gen., dat., and accus,, are formed by appending 
to the word the first three vowels respective 
ly, a, e,t The plural adds s. Thus foot is 
declined fut, futa, fute, futi, plural, futs, futas, 
futes, futis. And this is the whole of the inflec 
tion of nouns. 

The agent Qnaker, creator, Germ. Macher) 
adds -el to the root-word. It would be er, 
ceptthat Schleyer has avoided 7 out of con- 
sideration for children, old people, and = the 
Adjectives append ih, The 
parative and superlative endings are wm and 


é 
} 
*t 


ei 


Chinese. com- 
iin; and as mn precedes n, it belongs to the com- 
parative, which precedes the superlative. Ad- 
verbs at first followed the method, 
and did not differ from the adjectives, except 
clear- 


German 


that an adverbial ending o was used if 
The Volapiik Congress held 
August declared in favor of 


ness required it. 
at Munich last 
making a// adverbs end in 0, though the rule is 
not an imperative one. The personal 
nouns all begin with o and vary the final con- 
With m for mase., f for fem., and s 
sdvhlich) for neut., it is easy to learn 
and he, On 
adopted for German man, French 
stands for J, ¢. e., to o is added the first con- 


pro- 


sonant, 
(German 
is 


Ob 


om, of, os for she, and it. 


on, 


sonant. Then oma, ome, omi mean of me, to 





|} me, me, The poss. prons., being adjectives, 
| end in ih; omthk, ofth, osik therefore mean 
| his, her, its. The nine digits all end in /, and 
| the U is preceded by the eight vowels in  or- 
| der a, e, i, 0, uy ad, 6, and it, except ‘that 
| after 6 (ml), 7 is vel, which strikes us 
|as a slight defect and a departure from 

uniformity. Volapiik grammar opens with 
| the eight vowels above given, and Schleyer 
| frequently uses a, e, i, instead of 1, 2, 3, 
to number his paragraphs. If he had let his 


numerals proceed through S without any break 
in the succession of vowels, it would have been 
again. Ashe has it, one must remember that 
there is an arbitrary break in the order, and 
that it after 6. If the break had 
curred after 5, there would even then have been 
for the division would 


oceurs Oc- 


method visible : 
have been made between the five simple and 
One cannot help 


| some 


the three modified vowels, 
wondering, too, whether Schleyer had any sys- 


| tem in his mind in selecting the initial conso- 


| ea, £, 


nants for his numerals. His words are ha/, tel, 
kil, fol, lul, mdl, vel, fol (pronounced as schol 
would be in German), 2i#/. Suppose he had em- 
ployed the first nine consonants in Volapiik (b, 
Po. Fe Ad 2 ee 

adopted h instead of the ‘ rough breathing ” 
with which Schlever at first 


by the vowels in like order, with @ repeated as 


Munich Congress 


began), followed 


| the vowel for 9; the memory would be strongly 


added to 
Nougnht, zero, though 


supported, For 10, 20, 30, ete., s is 

the words for 1, 2, 3, ete. 

not given in the grammar, we find to be nosu- 

num, 1. e., no as a Negative, s as neuter ending, 

a as genitive ending, and nian as the word for 

number, so that negation’s number 1s Vola- 
puik’s conception of zero. 

When we come to the verb, we find only a 
fraction over five pages given to it in Spiel- 
mann. Schieyer has about eighteen pages, 
and Seret twenty-nine and a half. Some things 

| about Schleyer’s treatment are admirable, The 
| infinitive ends in -Gn. For the present, imper- 
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Tunis has not yet been fairly recognized by 
Italy, nor by any other Power, and fresh 
difficulties may arise at any moment from 
this situation. It is assuredly singular and 
painful to see Italy, which owes so much to 
the French arms, taking deliberately her place 
in an aliiance which, though it professes to be 
made simply in the interest of peace, is known 
to be made also for war and in view of all the 
eventualities that may arise from a struggle 
between Germany and France, as well as be 
tween Germany and Russia. 

In this extraordinary state of things, in this 
painful suspense and dread of the future, it 
is not surprising if all eyes in Europe are turned 
towards England. What will Great Britain 
do? In which direction will she gravitate 7 
Will it be towards the triple constellation of 
Prussia, Austria, Italy ¢ Will she obey her in- 
stinctive fear and hatred of Russia? Will she 
hesitate and refuse to give her moral support 
to the German power, which is becoming too 
predominant and too absorbing? Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s journey in Russia would not 
have attracted so much attention if these ques- 


tions were not in people’s minds. It is well 
known in England that Lord Randolph 
Churchill had no diplomatic mission; it is 
even whispered that his relations with the 
members of the Cabinet which he has 
left have become somewhat strained. The 
reasons for which he left the present Ad- 
ministration are still somewhat obscure. The 


apparent reason was his desire to reduce the 
expenses of the army and the navy ; the cir- 
cumstances required large expenses, in the opi- 
nion of Lord Salisbury, who does not wish to 
adopt under all circumstances a policy of non- 
intervention in European affairs. At the time 
when Lord Randolph left the Cabinet there was 
astrong anti-Russian movement in England. 
The conduct of Russia towards Prince Alexan- 
der, the young hero of Slivnitza, was de- 
nounced in the strongest terms; Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill probably became afraid that 
England would again drift into a war with 
Russia, and a war for the sake of Bulgaria 
seemed to him too Quixotic. 

The Bulgarian agitation soon subsided after 
Prince Bismarck had thrown cold water on the 
Bulgarian sympathizers in Germany. Lord 
Randolph Churchill had left the Cabinet a little 
too soon; he is probably not undesirous to join 
it again. His journey to Russia was undertaken 
merely in order to show that he does not adopt 
the old Palmerstonian policy of systematic op- 
position to Russia. Lord Randolph is a Con- 
servative of a new school; he understands the 
temper of the new House of Commons; he 
knows that the extension of the suffrage has 
given a predominant power—I will not say to 
democracy, but to the lowest strata of the 
middle classes. The new electors care little 
for the affairs of Europe as long as England is 
not directly threatened in her interests. Even 
the possession of Constantinople has become a 
second-rate question in their eyes; since the 
opening of the Suez Canal, Constantinople is 
aside from the highroad to the East. 

I do not pretend to defend this contracted 
policy, which some people would call too nar- 
row, too selfish, too improvident ; but who- 
ever studies the tone of the English press and 
of the English Parliament must see that Eng- 
land, having so much on her hands, has made 
what is called in France ‘la part du feu.” 
There are many questions which in old times 
would have stirred England, and which now 
leave her quite indifferent. Bismarck once 
said that he would not have the bones of 


a single Pomeranian grenadier broken for 
Bulgaria ; many English, statesmen, if they 





The Nation. 


do not frankly, feel somewhat 
the same way. What can the little English 
Army do among the nations in arms in Eu- 
rope? The time is past when it could weigh 
heavily in the balance of fortune. It is not to 
be wondered at if Lord Randolph Churchill has 
tried to impress on the Russian mind the belief 
that Russia will not always find England op- 
if he has sown the germ 


speak 


so 


posed to her designs 
of a new modus virendi between two Powers 
which, if divided, give to Germany the hege- 
mony of Europe, and, if united, maintain an 
equilibrium of forces which has always been 
thought essential, from the time of Charles V. 
to the time of Napoleon. 


THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
DUBLIN, January 9, 1SS8. 

THE financial relations between Ireland and 
Great Britain constitute one of the difficulties 
to be dealt with in the settlement of the home- 
rule question. To Ireland there are the dangers 
(1) that, in readjusting these relations, a mere 
matter of business and figures may be over- 
looked in the concentration of attention on the 
political and sentimental aspects of the ques- 
tion; (2) that, in striking a bargain, the weak- 
er of the two countries may get the worst of 
it. 

The facts are simple, but the question has 
been obscured by fallacious reasoning founded 
on the figures, which at first sight present a 
paradox. In order to set them out intelligently 
I shall use round numbers; the principles in- 
volved will not be affected by slight inexact- 
ness of figures, nor, owing to the entangled 
condition in which accounts are presented to 
Parliament, is absolute accuracy attainable. 

The population of Ireland is somewhat less 
than one-seventh of that of the United King- 
dom, viz.: 5,000,000 to 36,000,000. The total 


revenue raised by taxation in the United 
Kingdom is about £75,000,000; the gross 
revenue being £90,000,000, No taxes are 


imposed in Ireland which are not also im 
posed in Great Britain; but in Great Britain 
there are taxes, producing from £2,000,000 to 
£3,000,000 annually, which are not levied in 
Ireland. The proportion of the imperial reve- 
nue which is raised in Ireland is £7,750,000, 
say one-tenth of the whole, The taxation per 
head in the different divisions of the United 
Kingdom is: England (including Wales) £2 2s. 
3d., Scotland £2 5s. 7d., Ireland £1 lls, 3d. 
Ireland, therefore, with a population of one 
seventh of the United Kingdom, contributes 
one-tenth of the total revenue raised by taxa- 
tion, and per head of population pays 26 per 
cent. less than England and 31 per cent. less 
than Scotland. Yet Irishmen complain that 
Ireland is overtaxed, and most Englishmen 
who have gone into the figures now admit it. 
Gladstone's home-rule it. 
though, with that tendency, characteristic of 
English legislation, to depart as little as possi- 
ble from existing practice, even though that 
practice be unjust, it did not wholly remove 
the grievance. 

It will be conceded that taxation ought to be 
levied in propcrtion to the respective abilities 
of the two countries to bear taxation, and not 
in proportion to their populations. Great Bri- 
tain is rich, prosperous, and increasingly so. 
Ireland has been decaying in population and 
wealth. Before comparing the capacities for 
taxation of the two countries, I must explain 
how it is that while the taxes are the same, 
their incidence is different. 

More than half the revenue of the United 
Kingdom is raised by customs and excise duties 


scheme recognized 





| 
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onarticles of general and common consumption, 
the principal ones being spirits, yielding £17, 
000,000, tobacco £9,500,000, tea £4,500,000, and 
beer £8,500,000, The duty on wine is compara- 
tively light. These 
very different proportions in the two countries. 
Equality of taxation does not necessarily result 
If a 
tax on tea were levied at the same rate in Eng 
land and France, it would vield a large revenue 
in England, and but little in France. If the 
would he 
In Ireland spirits are more largely 


articles are consumed in 


from identical imposts in two countries. 


tax were on coffee, the effect re- 
versed. 
drunk than beer, the consumption being one 
gallon per head in Ireland, against two-thirds 
of a gallon in England and one and a half 
gallons in Scotland. Beer are far 
drunk in these 
beverages are, in proportion to the alcohol con 


and wine 


more largely England, and 
tained, much more lightly taxed than spirits. 
The tax on the alcoholic equivalent of beer to 
a gallon of spirits is one-fifth of the tax ona 
gallon of spirits. Ireland consumes tea and 
tobacco nearly in proportion to her population, 
Her contribution to the customs revenue 
tenth of the whole, but under this head she 
England, 


She 


is one- 
consumes dutiable articles taxed in 
and not estimated as Irish revenue, 
tributes to the excise revenue one-sixth, part of 


eon 


this being taxation on spirits and beer made in 
Ireland, but consumed in Great Britain. What 
is held to be unfair is, that, so large a part of 
the revenue being raised from drink, the Eng 
lish national beverage is lightly and the Irish 
heavily taxed ; and that, under a fiscal system 
based on taxation of articles of general con- 
sumption, the incidence of taxation is in pro- 
portion to population and not to wealth. 

The comparative and 
bear taxation of the two countries is shown by 
tax. This tax is 
levied on the annual value of (4) ownership of 


wealth capacity to 


the assessments for income 
real (6) occupation of same ; (¢) 
annuities and dividends ; 
sions, profits of railways, mines, ete. ; (¢ 


property : 
(7) trades, profes 
offices 
The proportion Ireland's assess 
ment the 
measured by the yield of the tax, is about one 


and pensions, 
bears to that of United Kingdom, 
twenty-fourth under the two principal heads, 
Ireland’s proportion is one-twentieth 
for a and one-twenty-ninth for d@. According 
to this standard, Ireland’s contribution to the 
imperial revenue should be somewhat over 
£35. 000,000, instead of £7,750,000, Much might be 
said in favor of making Ireland’s contribution 
less than this: (1.) Under head a, about one- 
quarter of Ireland belongs to persons resident 
in England. (2.) Under head d, all incomes less 
than £150 are exempt. 
which just escape the tax is, in proportion to 
population, vastly greater in England than in 
Ireland. 
spent on objects with which Ireland has no 


aand d, 


The amount of incomes 


(3.) The imperial revenue is largely 
concern, and in keeping up a style which a 
poor country like Ireland cannot afford. It is 
estimated that rovalty costs the United King 
dom about £1,000,000 a year. England's ex 
pensive foreign and colonial policy, her costly 
fighting services, are for the purpose of advane- 
ing and protecting her manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests, with which Treland, a poor 
and almost exclusively agricultural and pas 
toral country, has no direct The 
financial relation of the two countries is as if 
two persons, one with an income of £24,000, the 
other with an income of £1,000, were to keep 
house together, and live at the rate of £25,000 a 
year ; the style and cost of living would be un 
suitable and ruinous to him with the smaller 


concern. 


income. 
A plea made in justification of the excessive 
taxation of Ireland is that the expenditure 
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In fairness Ireland's contribution to the im : , 
perial revenue should be fixed by an impartial 
arbitrator, but it will be fixed by an assembly | 
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Ireland, Our representatives will require all 
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To THE EpItor OF THE NATION 
s SIR An amusing confirmation of the truth 
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Century upon the blind, and the prevailing 


ignorance of their peculiar requirements, comes 
to us in the shape of a widely circulated press 
report of a wonderful game of draw poker 
played not long since, in an Eastern city, by 
of afflicted 


specially prepared deck of cards of three times 


a quartet gentlemen having a 
the usual thickness, with surfaces deeply en- 
yraved to meet the exigencies of the occasion. 
Absurd! Such a deck would be not only a 
ridiculously clumsy contrivance, but one whol- 
ly unnecessary, since—thanks to M. Braille— 
ordinary playing-cards are just as available to 
the blind as to any other class. Inmates of the 
Perkins Institute, 
time cards bearing the initial letters of the 
various suits, with figures denoting each card's 


Soston, have used for a long 


denomination; and here in the West the system 
has been still further simplified by dispensing 
with suit initials altogether, the suits being de- 
signated by the location of the figure punctured 
upon each card’s lower margin—hearts, left 
corner; diamonds, left centre; clubs, right cor- 
By marking the 
lower margin instead of the upper, as in the 
older method, a card may be recognized by a 
simple glance of the thumb, as it were, and a 


ner; and spades, right centre. 


whist hand arranged with gratifying celerity. 
The recreation of card-playing is doubtless of 
too trivial a nature to engage for a moment 
Mr. Perry’s attention, but those less independ 
and than 
whom a gallop on horseback and a European 


ent in character fortune he — to 
tour appear equally impossible of achievement 

naturally view the matter from a different 
standpoint, and to such the game of chess has 
proved a source of even greater enjoyment. 
The notation of moves is readily mastered, and 
the beginner, having a kind and patient friend 
—and such is seldom wanting—to assist him in 
the development of his experimental games, 
soon finds the way to be quite easy and the 
pursuit most fascinating, One amateur, claim- 
ing a memory rather below than above the 
average, has even conducted three simultaneous 
games to a successful, though by no means tri 
umphant, conclusion, 

Finally, the type-writer, through whose good 
offices this communication is made, must not be 
without mention. It is 


not in the least exclusive; it is as easy of 


dismissed honorable 

access to the blind as to any who see fit to ap 

proach it; and, certain trifling formalities hav 

ing been duly observed, stands ready and 

willing to serve one and all with impartial zeal 

and effectiveness. H. 5. Moore, 
Muscatine, Lowa, January 24, 1888. 


WHAT IS AN “ENGLISHMAN”? 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 
Will 
kindly inform 


SIR: you or of readers 


in the 
* Englishman” is generally used in the United 
States / 


some your 


me what sense word 


lam a native of Scotland, but, having lost 
my brogue through early egucation in England, 
Tam not easily recognizable as such. 
travelled a good deal, and in speaking to 
the various countries in which I 
have been, [ have usually, for convenience’ 


I have 


natives of 
sake, described myself as an Englishman, mean- 
ing by this a native of the United Kingdom, 
unless I had occasion to emphasize the facts of 
my Scottish descent and birth, I do the same in 
the United States, but Lhave found that seve 
ral of my friends have disputed my use of the 
word in question, saying that I had no right to 
call myself an Englishman, since I was in 
reality a Scotchman, Others again, I found, 
spoke of Canadians as Englishmen, an applica- 
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tion of the word which is often much resented 
by natives of the mother country. 
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Of course there can be no doubt that techni- | 


cally ** Englishman’ 
the southern part of Great 
Britain.” But it seems to me that the word is so 
commonly employed in the sense of “ native of 
the United Kingdom” that this use cannot be 
considered as incorrect, especially as ‘* Briton” 


land, 7%. ¢., of 


has passed into the regions of poetry and 
oratory, and ‘ Britisher,” incorrect in form 


means “a native of Eng- | 


and ugly in appearance, has not taken root in | 


England or America, and 
purpose is wanted. 

But [ hold that should only 
be applied to natives of the United Kingdom 
itself, though Irishmen (small blame to them) 
in most cases prefer to keep their own national 
name. If Canadians are English because they 
are born ina British colony, where are we to 


’ 


** Englishman ’ 


stop? Australians, French Canadians, Maltese, 
Hindus, West Indian negroes, Kafirs, Hot- 
tentots, Fijians must all be English, My 


American friends say, ‘* Well, they are as much 
English as you are.” I say, ‘No; they are 
fellow-subjects with me of Queen Victoria, 
fellow-citizens of the British Empire ; but they 
are not English. I call myself English, not 
patriotism don’t 
often suffer from lack of that good quality), 


but because the word is very convenient, and 


from want © (Scotchmen 


this use of it is quite general 
As Lam of a peaceable disposition, and wish 
to avoid discussions which occasionally become 
rather heated, [ venture to ask you, sir, what 
you consider to be the general meaning of the 
word “ Englishman” in the United States, so 
that I may shape my conduct accordingly. 
Yours truly, ADAM CRAIG. 
» SPRINGS, January LO, LSSS, 


COLORAD 

{We should think that a Scotchman like 
Mr. Craig might with perfect: propricty call 
himself an Englishman onthe European Con 
tinent, or in any place where the habit pre 
vails of looking at and thinking of all natives 
as Englishmen, and 
people could not distinguish a Scotchman of 


of the United Kingdom 
the better class from an Englishman, Welsh- 
man, or [rishman, either by speech or appear- 
In the United States or any of the 
British colonies, however, in which both Eng 


ance, 


lishmen and Scotchmen abound, and in which 
people are very familiar with their differences 
of character and accent and traditions, we 
think the wiser course would be to call him- 
self a Scotchman on all occasions in which 
there is any obligation to speak of his nativi- 
ty at all, and especially occasions on which 
his company expresses opinions about Scotch 
he share, and which 
they would not knowingly utter in a Scotch 


men which does not 
man’s presence, 
not to allow any one to assume that you are 
something which you are not, if the assump 
tion is likely in any way to affect his conduct 
towards you, or his conversation with you, 
or his relations of any kind with you.—Eb. 
NATION. | 


COEDUCATION AGAIN, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: If coeducation 
tistics, we hope the following will avert its 
at They show the 
number of students attending the fourteen lead- 
ing colleges open to women as represented in 


doom for a few years least. 


as a word for the | 


the Association of Collegiate Alumnxe, They 
include also the attendance at Bryn Mawr, 
which has as yet no alumnee: 





January, 











1874. 1888, 
Per Ct. Per Ct. 
a|Ele leila leila |e 
Boston......... 36) 16!) 69 70) 106 60 
California 169) 22) 88 | 12 | $242) 346 16 
COPRGUL 666-6056: £36 32} 93 4 WIS Lod 10 
Kansas.........| *49] #31; 61 39 113146) 370 32 
Mass. Ins, Tech. +175) +22; 89 11 ood 25 3 
Michigan.......| 484) 51; 90 | 10 528) 187 26 
Northwestern ..; 174) 40) &1 19 147 8u 38 
| OberGn ...... .| 207) 184) 52 | 48 | 2166) $275 62 
| BYTACUSS....5.. 87 28) 76 | 24 150 58 28 
| Wesleyan ..... 176 7, 4 176 14 7 
Wisconsin ..... 171; 73) 70 30 |) #286) $108 26 
Tote) ...... 2164, 506) 8L | 19 | 3523/1077) 77 23 
1874. Jan,, 1888, 
Women. 
Bryn Mawr.......0e00° } 79 
MAURIE, Gooiaicck wibels © 307 
OM ccc cwaen et | 283 
i. era l | 620 
| a Re is ueuenst 506 1340 





In brief, it is always wise | 


is to stand or fall by sta- | 


Attention is called to the following facts : 

(1.) In every one of the coeducational col- 
leges, the number of women in attendance is 
greater than in 1874. 

(2.) The number of women attending coedu- 
cational colleges has doubled since 1874. 

(3.) In the above statistics, no enumeration is 
made in coeducational colleges of students con- 
nected with preparatory departments, or with 
colleges of music or of fine arts. The statistics 
given for separate colleges for women include 
all such students, 


(4.) In four coeducational colleges it was 
necessary to give the statistics for 1887. Judg- 


ing by the increase of previous years, the num- 
ber of women in attendance at such colleges in 
January, ISS, is greater than that represented 
by the table. 

(5.) The conclusion of the whole matter is, 
that number of 
attending coeducational and separate colleges 
for women.—Respectfully, M. 

FEBRUARY 4, 1888. 


about the same women are 


A SWISS VIEW OF A SURPLUS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Str; To-day, while reading Dubs’s ‘ Das 
Oeffentliche Recht der Schweizerischen Eidge- 
(Part 2, Zurich, 187s), I came 
upon a passage which I translate as follows : 


nossenschaft ” 


‘The chief point [in finance] is order, and 
with it self-control ; where these fail, begin 
corruption, stealing, and vices of every sort ; 
and even in fruitful lands we tind continual 
want, yes, want of bread. But too abundant 
sources of state support are by no means 
always an advantage to a country. North 
America would never have fallen into such 
bad social conditions as are to be found, particu- 
larly in the great cities, but for the immense 
yublic domain of which it bas the disposition. 
Saeed. on our own soil, in Switzerland, we 
find examples enough of the fact that great 
revenues are not always a good thing for their 
possessors, Our contederation would hardly 
be in financial distress just now, if the Eldorado 
of its tariff duties had not directed it in the 
road of over-expenditure, Never give a state 
more than is absolutely necessary for its ex- 
istence, for you are fattening a monster. . . . 

‘‘We aflirm that every penny that is taken 
from the country without necessity, in order to 
pay it to the state, somewhere in the country 
makes somebody's piece of bread smaller. We 
have no confidence in patriotic tax-inventions,” 

Yours respectfully, H. 


CAMBRIDGE, January 31, 1888. 





* 1877, +1878 ¢ 1887, 


1 1876, 
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Notes. 


J. B. Lipprncotr Co. will issue on March 1, 
in connection with the Edinburgh publishers, 
the first volume of a new edition of ‘Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia,’ to be completed in ten volumes 
following one another at short intervals. The 
maps will be increased in number, and a special 
set for the United States introduced ; the illus 
trations will be largely renewed, with the aid 
Articles written in this 
country are marked ‘* Copyright.” 

\ ‘Life of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet,’ 
founder of deaf-mute instruction in America 


of photography. 


is about to be handsomely brought out by 
Henry Holt & Co 

Charles Seribner’s Sons announce for early 
publication Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's 
‘Sara Crewe, uniform in style with the au 
thor’s * Little Lord Fauntleroy’; a new novel 
by George W. Cable, entitled * Bonaventurs 
A Prose Pastoral of Acadian Louisiana’; and 
‘The Tailor-made Girl,” by Philip H. Welch, 
with full-page illustrations by C. Jay Taylor 

Harper & Bros. publish directly the fifth vo 
lume of Kinglake’s ‘Invasion of the Crimea’ 
‘Monarchs I have Met’ by W. Beatty Kings 
ton; and a pamphlet for the times called * Taritf 
and Revenue Discussed,’ containing the Presi 
dent’s recent message and Blaine’s counter 
message, and the articles by Henry Watterson 
and Senator Edmunds in the last two numbers 
of Harpers Monthly 
these documents in juxtaposition is much to be 


A wide circulation of 


desired. 

A noticeable number of fresh ventures in 
periodical literature lie upon our table. We 
name first the monthly Our Day, * A Reeord 
and Review of Current Reform,” edited in 
Boston by Mr. Joseph Cook, with the assistance 
of Miss Frances E. Willard (Temperance de 
partment), Prof. E. J. James (Labor Reforn 
Prof. L. T Anthony 
Comstock (Prevention of Vice), Rev. C. S. Eby 


Townsend (Education), 


Missions), and Rev. G. F. Pentecost (Churct 
Work). Five of this staff of writers 
to the January number. Some of the leading 
articles are ‘‘ Shall Utah be Made a Mormon 
State “? ‘**The Prospects of Prohibition” (by 
Neal Dow), ** Woman as Preacher,” ** Indict 
able Art,” ‘‘The National Divorce Reform 
League” (Rev. S. W. Dike). The magazine is 
attractively printed. The American Anthro 


ntribute 


pologist is a quarterly publication of the An- 
thropological Society of Washington, in con 
tinuation of their ‘ Transactions.” The Janu 
ary number has papers on ‘** The Law of Mal 
thus,” by President Welling of Columbian Uni 
versity; ** The Development of Time-Keeping 
in Greece and Rome,” by F. A. Seely; ‘ An 
thropological Notes on the Human Hand,” by 
Dr. Frank Baker; and *‘ The Chane-abal Tribe 
and Dialect of Chiapas,” by Dr. D. G. Brinton 
Mr. Thomas Hampson is the publisher. The 
Teacher, a monthly educational magazine in 
the quarto form, comes to us from this city. It 
looks for its support mainly to the female tea 

ers in the common schools, the editors bein 


themselves of that class the ad 
vancement of pedagogy ir ts 
We hope, therefore, that i and t 
the movement for the t 





women in New York. It is published at N 

1157 Broadway. Jtalia is the title of a monthly 
magazine published in English at Rome (New 
York: International News Co Its aim is t 
spread a knowledge of the current of moder 
life in literature, politics, economy, art, mus 
et A biographical sketeb of the statesmaz 


Giovanni Lanza, who died in 1882, leads the 
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presented to the eye the substance of many na- 
tive grammars and dictionaries. 

The Nation of August 18, 1887, contained an 
of the 
conducted on the site of the ancient Greek city 


account excavations which had been 
of Sicyon by the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. 
sumed in the autumn, and work there has only 


The orchestra 


These excavations were re- 


recently ceased for the winter. 


The Nation. 


Minister of Public Instruction has ordered the 


x Histoire 
According to a 


collection of material for 
partiale de la Révolution.’ 


a 


| circular recently issued, this is to be grouped 


and its entrances have been cleared of the layer | 


of earth which covered them. 
have not been numerous, but are of considera- 
ble importance. The chief is the head of 
statue of Parian marble, of good Greek work- 
It was broken into 
three pieces, but the face is uninjured, with the 
exception of the nose and one brow slightly 
marred. It is pronounced to be a Dionysus 
with extreme feminine traits. A torso 

found to which this head prove 
have belonged. Another head 
out from some retreat by a peasant, and re- 
moved to Athens by the Government. A large 
head of mediocre workmanship was also found 


a 


manship, about life-size. 


was 
to 
was brought 


may 


in the excavations. These are valuable as the 
only known specimens of Sicyon art. 

Dr. Sigmund Fraenkel, a pupil of Prof. Theo- 
dor Noildeke, has done valuable service for 
Semitic lexicography by separating from the 
Arabic lexicon the words of Aramean origin 
(‘Die Aramiiischen Fremdworter in = Ara- 
bischen,’ Leyden: E. J. Brill), and he has in 
turn discussed the origin of these words, quite 
anumber of which are derived from Persian 
and Greek. 
from its material, the work has an interest for 
other than lexicographical Dr. 
Fraenkel has disposed the words treated into 
groups, like house, food, clothing, and orna- 


From its arrangement, as well as 


students. 


ments; animals, agriculture, minerals, names 
of wines and their receptacles; seamanship, 


military, writing, artisanship, and trade ; 
Christian religion, statesmanship, ete. The 
student of history can see at a glance how 


valuable such a work may become for him, 
enabling him to separate the indigenous from 
the foreign both in church and state, in litera- 
ture, and in the family. 

We have received two parts, going as far as 
tromm, of the fourth edition of 
F. Kluge’s * Etymologisches Worterbuch der 
Triibner). 


improved 
Deutschen Sprache’ (Strassburg : 
We gave a full notice of the first edition in 
January, 1584. Since then the book has been 
criticised for its brevity and conciseness, but 
the author is to be congratulated on not having 
yielded to the temptation of enlarging it. It is 
amatter of surprise to us that this work has 
not been translated into English. 

The new edition of Protestante,’ 
the great biographical and bibliographical dic- 


‘La France 


tionary of the French Protestants, has reached 
the sixth volume, the first half of which, com 
pleting the letter F, has just been published. 
The most noteworthy articles are those on the 
Estiennes and Farel. It also contains a much 
fuller list of *‘ forgats pour la foi’ than the first 
editors were able to print. 

M. Eugéne Réveillaud, the author of a his- 
tory of Canada and the French Canadians, has 
discovered in the archives of the department 
‘Histoire Chro- 
nologique de la Nouvelle France,’ from 1504 to 
1632. Récollet father, Sixte Le 
Tac, relates with much vivacity the attempts 


of Seine-et-Oise a manuscript 


’ 


The author, a 


of the Jesuits to become sole masters of Canada. 
M. 
with 
price is announced at ten francs, to be raised 
to twenty after publication. 

In anticipation of the celebration of the 
centenary 


Réveillaud is about to publish the work 


notes and documents. The subscription 


of the French’ Revolution, the ! 


The new finds | 





under these general heads : 


Im- | 
| of an “entirely human inflammability.” 


| 


“Etat des per- | 


sonnes (Clergé, Noblesse, Tiers Etat) ; Etat des | 


terres, Administration (Administration géné- 
rale, Finances, Justice, Etat militaire et mari- 
time, Instruction, Beaux Arts) ; Agriculture 
(Industrie, Commerce).” 

An eminent American instructor writes us 
* During the past fortnight, [ paid 
about 30 per cent. duty on one package of books, 
while duty must have been charged on pamphlets 
of 40 or 50 pages in two other packages, un- 
Some of 
these were new publications which I desired 
for immediate use in my professional work, in 
teaching and in research, and I 
troubled by the delay in the Custom-house than 
by the * duty.’” 


as follows: 


less the duty charged was excessive. 


was more 


The February Century is a most excellent 
number. The Seward-Lincoln correspondence, 
which has been widely noticed, is a genuine 
surprise, There could not be more conclusive 
evidence of the little estimation in which Lin- 
coln was held, when he took office, by the head 
The act itself, the 
searcely veiled suggestion that Lincoln should 


of his party in the East. 


resign his functions into the hands of his Secre- 
tary of State, is sufliciently remarkable; but 
the policy Seward foreshadowed, with its two 
foreign far the would-be 
prime minister was from having a true sense 
of the country’s situation, and it is a dreadful 
blow to Seward’s reputation for statesmanship 
that he harbored at all such impossible ideas. 
He did not understand Lincoln’s Fabian mind, 
which waited until a]l sides had been heard and 
all projects discussed before he came to the 
decision; but this lack of acquaintance with the 
President’s character was excusable, while his 
own failure to penetrate the internal situation, 
and his wildness of aim in thinking to fight 
Spain and France, with Virginia on the point 
The Chicago 


wars, shows how 


of secession, is a marvel of error. 
Convention had builded better than it knew in 
placing Lincoln at the head of the ticket. The 
second article of greatest interest is the Landor 
correspondence with Miss Boyle, which is of 
value rather because letters of this kind are 
Mr. 
Lowell's critical introduction is only too brief, 


rare in our literature than intrinsically. 


and, interesting as is his portraiture of Landor 
in his old age, one wishes he had had more to 
say, especially of Landor’s poems. Mr. Lowell 
seems to be thinking of him almost entirely as 
a prose author. The 
Kennan continue to be admirable, and in this 
instalment the jealously closed secret of the 


Russian papers of Mr. 


Petropavlovsk fortress has enough light shed on 
it to make one hope that the fate of the Bastille 
Other articles upon the 
ranch-life the 
plains, Paris, and especially the comprehen- 
of the 
general military science of the war, are well 


will vet overtake it. 


history of stage-setting, on 


sive contribution Gen. Sherman on 


worth more extended notice than we can give 
them, 
poetry, and of such a performance as Mr. Mau- 


The weakness of the number is in its 





rice Thompson's, which is a kind of Nat Willis | 


rendering of Walt Whitman, it is ditticult to | 


say Whether there is more decomposition of 


sense or of poetic art in it. It almost rivals 
Will Carlton’s great effort in the Christmas | 
Harper's. 

The latest publication of the Shelley 


Society, a type-facsimile of the ‘* Epipsychi- 
dion,’ 1821, contains an admirable preface by 
Rev. Stopford Brooke, which may be profitably 
brought into connection with Arnold’s recent 
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essay, in which he endeavors to sensualize 
Shelley in all his relations to Women as @ man 
This 
is a gross view and grossly put, and it is espe- 
cially unjust to confuse Shelley’s idealizing tem- 
perament with sensuality in such a case as his 
attraction towards Emilia Viviani, who is the 
figure of the ‘ Epipsychidion.’ This poem is the 
most ditlicult of his works, because it contains 
his theory of love, and is, moreover, a poetic 
and obscure allegory of for 
ideal beauty, which he symbolizes by its high 
est form— Mr. Brooke 
does not discuss this theory; but he 
it fully and freely. Speaking previously of 
Shelley’s Piatonism, he says: 


his own search 


imaginative woman, 


states 


“Hence arose a theory of personal human 
love which traverses the code of social morals, 
and that theory Shelley held. It was that to 
bind ourselves down to one object of love alone 
was not wise, because then we rendered our 
selves incapable of seeing and realizing those 
different aspects of the ideal Beauty which we 
could tind in other minds, in other personalities. 
: Whether Mary liked that) theory, 
whether it has any rightness in it at all, how 
far Shelley practised it or refrained from put- 
ting it into practice, is not the question now. 

This isa theory capable of being used 
to promote licentiousness by those who have the 
sensual idea of love and beauty. By Shelley, 
who abhorred sensuality, - it could not 
be used in that manner. But he saw no reason 
whatever why he should not, while he was 
faithful to his marriage tie, give deep affection 
to other women, and find represented in them 
other phases of the absolute beauty, which 
phases he was bound to feel and gain through 
them.” 

—This represents Shelley, on the philosophic 
side of his mind, very well, and in writinz 
‘Epipsychidion’ that was the side he was ex- 


t, so far 
slight. He 


used her charm for him, which sprang trom 


pressing. The element of reality in 


as Emilia was concerned, is very 


her pathetic situation and personal beauty, as 


Raphael might have seen some models and 
dreamed a Madonna. In other words, his 
mood was not one of ‘‘intlammability,”’ but 
of idealization. He was amorous, but so, cer- 


tainly, was Milton; and to confound warmth 
of temperament with the soulless pleasure of 
sensuality isa wrong toournature. Those who 
have read Mr. Arnold's essay, which seems to 
us one to be much regretted, cannot tind a bet- 
ter illustration of the way in which Shelley 
thought and felt about love, and it 
mystical element in his poetry and an ideal 
worship in his life, than this preface, which 


made a 


contains much sound and temperate criticism 
of Shelley’s modes of expression, both in their 
weakness and in their surprise. To the essay 
are added the fragment ‘*On Love” and the 
beautiful ‘‘ Una Favola,” which is an earlier 
prose * Epipsychidion’ with Emilia left out. 


—The forty-sixth birthday of Sidney Lanier, 
the Southern poet and musician, was celebrated 
in Baltimore on February 3 by a company of 
his personal friends and associates. It is nearly 
seven years since he died, and his fame appears 
to be constantly increasing as the ideal of his 
aspirations is more clearly « He has 
never been a‘** popular ” poet—perhaps he never 
willbe. To some minds he appears obscure: 


to some he seems like a poet of another : 


1; 
il 


scerned. 


is 
coursing on modern themes; to other 
he 
the future, the herald of better things to come 


this number is growing seems a poet of 
from the pens of those who are inspired by the 
Whatever may be 
Balti- 


es have al- 


ideas that animated him. 
his ultimate position, the 


more shows that his life 


celebration in 
and writin 
ready made a strong impression on a large num- 
ber of gifted and earnest The imine 

diate occasion of the assembly was the presenta 


minds. 
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coming of spring, as if a nobler spirit was at 
last awaking in us. In a few more years there 
may be no more Radicals and no more Conser 
vatives, and the nation will be all in all.” 


Holding such decided views on the subject of 
Mr. Froud 
rily take a very dark view of home rule in the 
West Indies—if there such thing, A 
simulacrum of it existed for a while in Jamaica, 
end to it 


shooting and hanging a lot of “niggers.” The 


home rule in [reland, inust necessa 


were any 


until Governor Eyre put an by 


account Which Mr. Froude gives of this deplor 


able affair, even if no other account were 


accessible, would convince an impartial reader 


that the massacre was brutal and unnecessary, 


the work of a  weak-minded man, acting 
under the influence of the white inhabitants 
who were under the momentary influence of 
panic; and that the execution of Gordon, 
the colored orator and member of the Jamai 
can Assembly, was a cold-blooded executive 
murder. Mr. Froude drops a tear over the 
grave of poor Gordon, while sitting in his (Gon 
don’s) lovely garden ; but his sympathies are 
mainly with poor Eyre, who was dismissed 


from office after an investigation by the Home 


Government, Poor Eyre was completely “ru 
ined” by this sad affair, although no man ever 
shed his brother-in-law’s blood scien 


Mr. 
ments, always speaks of the West Indian Afri 


more cM 


tiously Froude, in his sentimental mo 


can as our ** brother-in-law ” 
Mr. Froude’s 
throughout, viz., to put on the brakes and stopthe 


book has a political purpose 
train that is rushing towards *t dismemberment 
of the empire.” We must have nosuch nonsense 
as home rule in the West Indies. mut we defy 
anybody to tell from reading this volume what 


is the present government of the Euglish West 


Indies, or any one of them. The fact is, that 
those governments are exactly such as Mr. 
Froude extols and commends as best. suit 
ed to all the non - English colonies of 


They colo- 


nies, Whose political existence depends upon an 


(treat Britain are Crown 
earthly providence sitting in Downing Sireet. 
The 
found in the 
are 4,000 electors 
tests of the 
property and partly educational 


nearest approach to self-government. is 


Barbadoes, where there 


175,000 


island ot 
to 


suffrage 


inhabitants, the 
partly those of 
Mr. Froude 
testifies to the tranquil aad or 
e of 


being 


unconsciously 


+ 


derly and comparatively prosperous st 


at 
Barbadoes. The island is overpopulated 
than 1,000 to the square mile). It is hard to fill 
so many mouths fromthe produce of so small 
still to find 
that 


harder 


Street 


a patch, but it would be 


any purely Downing colony is do- 
ing so well. 
Thee lly bad 


generally, so bad that Mr 


in the islands 


can hardly 


ase being admitt 
Froude 
find words for his indignation over the net re- 
‘What is the mat- 
home rule, and 
They have their 


ir UVivsses alwavs string 


sult, We are moved to ask, 
ter’ The 
apparently do not want it 
the 
in Downing Street 
get on There two reasons, according 
to Mr. Froude that the 

Downing Street does not take an interest 


cestuis que 


islands do not have 
earthly providence 
ing his bow why do they 
not vet are 
One is, trustee in 
in his 
frust. The other is that the islands 
reciprocity 
the 

been raised by its free 


It 


were not allowed to have a treaty 


with the United States, whereby 


hay 


its creates 


price of 
ad 


Mngland 


sugar might 


mission into market 


would only gird herself up and do her duty 
and take an interest—if she would ‘*‘ make an 
effort,” like Mrs. Dombey, or be a man,” 
like Mr. Chutfey, we should see an improv: 
ment very soon. Why do not young English- 
men vo tothe West Indies and make their for 


tunes‘ asks Mr. Froudg again and again, 


more | 


The 


Here is land and labor and climate and rich- 
all inviting the ingenuous and_ sturdy 
youth of Albion to go and make their homes. 
Alas, they are deterred by the apprehensions of 
And the en- 
terprising Yankee is deterred by the same fear. 


Nation. 


ness 


1ome rule and negro supremacy! 
Give us the assurance that we shall have none 
of this, and we shall straightway begin to take 
an interest and make an effort and be a man. 
rather let all England, 
to wage 
eternal war against home rule. Nothing short 
of this will Antilles to their 
former prosperity and Britain to her pristine 


Let Downing Street, or 


come up and take a solemn oath 


ever restore the 


glory. 

The amount of misinformation in Mr. 
Froude’s book concerning things that he saw 
with his own eyes is extraordinary. He says, 
for instance (p. 50), that the blacks in the 
islands are ‘‘ perfectly happy.” ‘* They have 
no aspirations to make them restless. They 
have no guilt upon their consciences. They 

Y ople Who 


have food for the picking up.” A } 
have food for the picking up t in 


an enviable state, seeing how 


are, Ol Course, 
ereat a struggle 
mankind generally have to get a sufficiency. 
We are considerably 
109), that if Barba 


aoes is driven into bankruptcy (by the failure 


read a little further on (p. 


of the American reciprocity treaty), and wages 


eease, ‘‘the negroes will starve and will 
not take their starvation patiently.” Why 
should they starve when = food can be 
had for the picking up? Why should 


they work for wages at all in such a land 
The truth is, that the West Indian 
His waves 


of plenty ? 
nevro seldom has enough to eat. 
are only twenty cents a day, and he has to buy 
the United 
reaching him with freight charges and heavy 


food imported) from States and 
import duties added to the American price. 
Let anybody take a walk along the roads in any 
of the islands with the special view of seeing 
how much food he can gather without paying 
for it. Then let him leave the road and plunge 
His 
foraging will be just as productive as it would 
be in Westchester County, New York, or in 
England. The plantain, the 
cheapest food of the tropics, is as much an arti 


into a tropical jungle with the same view. 


Warwickshire, 


cle of commerce as the cabbage is in the United 
States. Yams are sold in all the market-places, 
and it is absurd to suppose that the negroes 
would buy thei out of their scanty earnings if 
they could be had for the picking up 

Mr. 
injustice done to the islands by disallowing 


Froude recurs again and again to the 
the reciprocity treaty with the United States, 
although every American and every well-in 
that the tre: 


on our side oi 


formed Englishman knows ity 


never had the smallest chance 
the bargain. The Mexican Reciprocity Treaty, 


which was far more favorable to us and far 
less objectionable to our own sugar planters, 
remains unconfirmed to this day. The West In- 
dian Treaty, if there had been any such thing, 
would have been shelved with even less cere 
But Mr 


hottest when he tells his readers (p, 51S 


Froude’s indignation becomes 
that 
*thecommercial treaty which was offered to our 
islands by the United States has been accepted 
eagerly by the Spaniards, 


mony. 


Spanish sugar qoes 


free tnto the Amertean market ” This will 
be news to our customs officers. If it were 
true, if would spare Congress a world of 


trouble in dealing with the surplus. Who 
could have told Mr. Froude that the sugar of 
Cuba is admitted free of duty into the United 
States, imagine, Perhaps it was 
who told him (p. 340) that 
“St. Domingo, or Espafiola, of which Hayti is 
the largest division, was the earliest island 


we cannot 


the sale decelvel 


surprised, therefore, to | 
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discovered by Columbus.” Other historians 


say that it was one of the Bahama group, to 
which Columbus gave the name of San Sal- 
vador. 

Mr. Froude draws a dark picture of negro 
As 


mm the pages of 


self-zovernment in the republic of Hayti 


this is taken almost wholly fri 


Sir Spencer St. John, it is probably a true 
picture. But he says nothing about the adjoin- 
ing republic of St. Domingo, which is doing as 
well as some white republics and some British 
Crown colonies that might be named. 

There is a chilling suggestion here and there 
in Mr. Froude’s pages that slavery was not so 
very wrong, and may even have been bene- 
ficial to the blacks, since they were slaves in 
their own country and were only transferred 
from a barbarous servitude to a civilized one. 
This is a characteristic inaccuracy, if not a sup- 

that man- 


\frica only because there 


pression of the truth; the fact being 


hunting existed in 


was a market for slaves outside. But for the 
White slave-trader, the native slave-hunter 
would not have been, The same thing is still 
voing on in the Sudan The slaveholder in 


the Orient may as easily say that he is doing no 


wrong because his victims were slaves before 


he got them. 
There have been many books written on the 
West Indies, but none that we have read is so 


Mr. 
In mere descriptive writing it is surpassed by 


worthless and untrustworthy as Froude’s. 


Kingsley’s, and, while not devoid of entertain- 
ing qualities, it is inferior to the recent one by 
Mr. Paton. But Mr. Froude does not write to 
describe tropical scenery and vegetation, or to 
while away one’s leisure hours. He writes to 
and He has a 

It is to show how the 
s of Charles \ 
to the 
gone on 


moral 
| 


has de 


instruct educate. 


adeep 


pDUrpoOse, world 


venerated since the day .: how in 
ferior the nineteenth century is sixteenth; 
the 


and grinding us into an indisti 


how Reformation has levelling 


nzuishable mass 
lese 


allthis inastyle which may be called Carly 


in the fifth or fiftieth dilution. We quote a 
sample from p. 506: 

‘** The sixteenth century was the blossoming 
time of the Old World, and no such men bad 


appeared since as then came to thefront, either 
in Spain, or Italy, or Germany, or France, or 





England, The actual leaders of the Reforma 
tion had been bred in the system which thes 
destroyed. Puritanism and Calvinism = pro 
duced men of powerful character, but they 


were limited and incapable of continuance: 
and now the liberty which they had demanded 
had become what their instinet had told) them 
from the first must be the final shape of it, a re- 
volution which would tolerate no inequalities of 
eulture or position, which insisted that no man 
was better than another, which was to bring 
down the high till all mankind should stand 
Upon a Common level a level not of 
or badness, but a level of good-humored, smart, 
vulgar, and vulgarizing mediocrity, with melo 
drama for tragedy, with farce for comedy, 
sounding speech for statesmanlike wisdom ; 
and for a creed, when our fathers thought that 
we had been made a little lower than the an 
gels, the more modest knowledge that we were 
only a little higher than the apes.” 


Mr. Froude’s con 
tention in an argument with one Don G 
the island of Cuba. If Don G—— had 
reader of Dickens, he must have sighed with 


basenuess 


This was the substance of 
been a 


the elder Turveydrop : ‘1 see nothing to suc 
ceed us but a race of Weavers,” 
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Vrinity College, that the young man completed 
his course. This son became Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer; his son, the present writer, 
held a number of dignified and lucrative posi 
tions under the crown; and his son, of the same 
name, is now Professor of Jurisprudence at Ox- 
ford. They all to 
general well literature, 
Another of the saddler’s sons, Sir George Pol 
Field-Marshal, 
bers of the family have occupied distinguished 
It is in this 
way that the ruling class in England have per 


have made contributions 


as as 


professional 


lock, became and other meim- 


positions in her Majesty’s service, 
petuated their power. 


They have constantly re 
newed their vigor by contact with the people, 
and welcomed to their ranks men of whatever 
birth, provided they were of proved ability. 

the 
fact that a man is of a new family does not 
affect 


London society. 


So far as appears from these volumes, 


in the slightest degree his position in 
Sir Frederick appears to have 
known everybody worth knowing, and to have 
When a youth, 


he danced with the Marquis of Huntly, who 


gone everywhere he wanted to 


had danced with Marie Antoinette, and in his 
old age he pays a hearty compliment to the 
wife of the present Aimerican Minister to the 
Court of St. 


guished persons that he 


James's. The number of distin- 
speaks of dining with, 
passes all computation. Through the influence 
of his father he was early introduced to the ex 
cellent society of the northern circuit, and he 
quickly extended his acquaintance to the nota 
bles of science, literature, and the drama. He 
to with 
Faraday and Tyndall and Babbage, with Car- 
lyle Tennyson, with Dickens and Mac 
ready In 
that somewhere in these pages the name of al 


seems have been equally intimate 
and 


and Deiaunay. fact, we believe 


most every Englishman of any considerable 
distinction in recent times is mentioned as that 
of an acquaintance, and of a large number of 
them some anecdote, generally humorous, is 
preserved, 

** Remembrances,” in the sense of ** Recollee 
tions,” is a rather singular usage even on the 


part of a sometime Queen’s Remembrancer. 
But some quaintness of expression may be al- 
lowed to a functionary who. actually requires 
the rendering of feudal services, and presides 
with gravity while the Solicitor of the City of 
London counts out horse-shoes and nails, in re 
spect of a forge which formerly existed near St. 
Clement Danes in the Strand, and chops repre- 
sentative faggots with an axe and a bill-hook, 
A far 
more serious matter, and, considering the lite- 


in respect of certain land in Shropshire, 


rary habits of the author, adiscreditable breach 
of good manners, is his flinging his memoirs at 
the public without introduction, preface, or in 
dex. He seenis to have, in the first place, writ- 
ten down the story of his youthful experiences 
; then to have sand- 
letters 


them ; 


out of his ** remembrance” 


wiched in a number of without offer 


ing any and 
to 
printed it without revision. For example: The 
left to find that 
‘Fred. Pollock” are not from the author but 


explanation of finally 


have fallen back on his diary and 


reader is out letters signed 
from his father, while the author is to be found 
under the initials ** W. F. PL” 
ly reflecting that 


One is continual 
Sir Frederick is not making 
the most ‘of his opportunities, and that so ac 
complished a inan of the world ought to have 
furnished better appointments to our entertain 
ment. Because of these offences, we shall re 
frain from paying the author several compli 
ments that have occurred to us, and proceed 
ot 


Considering the 


without remorse to transfer some his best 


stories to these columns. time 


that we had wasted on account of the omission 
an index, Wwe 


of intended’ to begin with a 





The Nation. 


striking remark of Talleyrand’s concerning en- 
nuiand loss of time; but, owing to this omis- 
sion, we cannot find it. The following is prob- 
ably the best of all the stories of Lord Dudley's 
absence of mind: 


‘He was dining with King William and 
Queen Adelaide, and was sitting next the 
(Jucen. Some dish was handed round, to which 


Lord Dudley helped himself, and, finding it 
much to his liking, and being a great judge of 
good eating, he thought it his duty to tell his 
neighbor of it. So, forgetting where he was, 
and all the etiquette of the palace, he turned to 
the Queen and said, * You really ought to take 
some of this; it is most excellent.’ The Queen 
only smiled and thanked him. A minute after- 
wards the same thought came again into Lord 
Dudley's head, and again he strongly urged the 
Queen to have some, with the same result. 
After another short interval, for the third time 
he pressed the capital merits of the dish upon 
the Queen’s notice, who then replied, ‘I am 
glad you like it, Lord Dudley. It must be very 
good, for this is the third time vou have told 
me of it.’ Then he, remembering that, but for- 
getting everything else, exclaimed, loud enough 
to be heard by all the table, ‘Damn the woman, 
80 1t: 1s!’ 

This may be contrasted with the story of 
Dugald Stewart’s memory. He was once asked 
what was the earliest thing he could remember, 
and said it was being left alone by his nurse in 
his cradle, and resolving to tell of her as soon 
as he could speak. Of this character must have 
been the memories of the parties mentioned in 
the anecdote of Lady Acton, whom Pollock met 
in 1868, and who remembered talking at Naples 
to an officer who had been in the service of 
Louis XIV. (ob, 1715). 

The account the desperate and_ illegal 
efforts made by Mrs. Carlyle to relieve her 
nusband of jury-duty, of his frantic protesta- 
tions, and of his success in bringing around the 
obstinate juror “with a huge flat head and 
evidently no sense in it, cheeks flowing down 
far and wide,” who had starved out juries be 
fore, and had the firmest mind in England, is 
too long to quote, but will appeal to many of 
our readers, Other sufferers will appreciate 
the caustic wit of Justice Maule, who, being 
asked by a friend what sort of instructions he 
let 
him know what you really want, or you will be 
sure not to get it.” 


of 


should give to his architect, said: ‘* Don't 


A very pointed speech of 
Mrs. Grote’s is recorded, 
Napoleon in Paris about 1849, ‘* when he, remem 
bering some former misunderstanding between 


She went to see Louis 


them, chose to be very cool and distant in his 
reception of her, and only asked her, ‘Do you 
stay long in Paris? when she had her revenge 
by answering, ‘ No; do you ? ” 

For after-dinner use there is nothing better 
than the story of the conversation with Sir 
John Bayley at a Northern Circuit dinner in 
1842, where, among other great wines, was a 
White Hermitage, of which Bayley said: 

‘** This reminds me of a wine I once got in 
travelling. I was with another man, going out 
of Lyons, when the carriage broke down, and. 
while they were setting it to rights, we went 
into a little inn by the roadside, where they 
brought us some White Hermitage. It was so 
good that we did not leave the house until we 
had drunk it all’ | asked how long that was. 
* About three weeks, he said. I was lost in ad- 
miration at the philosophy of this way of travel- 
ling.” 

For those who wish to be instructed as well 
as entertained, we will quote an anecdote told 
Kinglake, which the 
of volumes upon the political history of France. 
During an election under the Second Empire, 


by contains substance 


Montalembert desired his tenantsto goand vote 
“* They 

He asked : 
* Mais, Mon- 
sieur le Comte, il y avaient des gendarmes.’ 
‘Quest-ce qwils ont fait ?’ 


as he wished against the Government. 
came back without having voted. 


* Pourquoi n’avez-vous pas voté 7” 


* Rien, Monsieur le 
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‘Rien, Mon- 
’ 


Comte.’ ‘ Qu’est-ce qwils ont dit #’ 
sieur le Comte.’ ‘ Mais, pourquoidone . . . ? 
‘Ils y étaient, Monsieur le Comte.’ ’ 

is substantial in the 
book, but it is very pleasant reading. It is evi- 
dent enough that the author is a genial and 
popular man, many-sided in his tastes and 
accomplishments—he translated Dante, among 
other things—and he has had a full share of the 
good things of this life, all of which he has 
known how to appreciate. His feeling remarks 
upon the great Guildhall dinners remind us of 


There is not much that 


| the epicure who confided to a friend that he 





liked good things to eat—and a great many of 
them—and to have them last a longtime. But, 
after all, the dinner is the central event of the 
day in modern life, and though one may share 
Hawthorne's perplexity as to the occupations 
of Englishmen in a dinnerless hereafter, it is the 
feast of reason and flow of soul that sublimate 


such occasions. 


The Master of the Gunnery. A Memorial of 


Frederick William Gunn. By his Pupils. 
New York: The Gunn Memorial Associa- 
tion (H. W. B. Howard, Secretary, 27 Park 


Place), 1887. 


Tuts beautiful quarto volume, richly and grace- 
fully illustrated, is, as the title indicates, the 
memorial and of its master. 
In this case the master was the school, just 
as a the church. Mr. 
Gunn’s personality was so strong, uncompro- 
mising (though tender), and vital that he be- 
came a very part of his pupils, and his tak- 
ing-off was felt by each as a family, even a 
parental, befeavement. Nothing could exceed 
the good taste of this memorial, which supple- 
ments the monument placed at the teacher's 
grave, Seven of the ‘‘Gunnery’s” alumni--W. 
H. Gibson, George A. Hickox, U. 8. Senator 
O. H. Platt, Ehrich K. Rossiter, Clarence De- 
ming, James P. Platt, and H. W. B. Howard— 
have cooperated to write the chapters which 
form a very complete picture of the man 
and of the scene of his labors. The literary 
quality of these several contributions is high 
and well sustained, with little repetition. Mr. 
Gibson, the delightful artist of rural nature, 
furnishes the introduction which Mr. Beech- 
er’s sudden death prevented him from writ- 
ing—-not as a pupil, of course, but as a pa- 
tron of the school, and a warm friend of its 
head, by correspondence of temperament and 
of opinion, Mr. Gibson, however, in his ‘ Pas- 
toral Days,’ had already published charming 
reminiscences of his school life, and his chief 
part in the present enterprise has been the 
designs which give it a rare embellishment. 
The admirable chapter on ‘‘Old Times in 
Judea,” the historical background from which 
Mr. Gunn emerges, is topographically close of 
kin to the setting of Judd’s ‘ Margaret,’ and not 
less so in respect to manners and customs—the 


f a school 


great preacher is 


prevailing intemperance, the ridiculous militia, 
the clerical opposition to reform. 
Hayes dispensed pulpit anathemas on heretics 


Parson 


and unlicensed abolition apostles in Washing- 
ton, Conn., and followed up an anti-slavery ad- 
Abby Kelley, 
from Massachusetts, with a sermon whose text, 
meant to rebuke a woman’s speaking in public, 
accused her of fornication and adultery. He 
brought, too, all his influence and that of his 
church to bear on Mr. Gunn as an abolitionist, 
excommunicating him religiously and socially, 
and to establish a 
school in the neighborhood. Indeed, this me 
morial is a genuine and valuable chapter of 
New England anti-slavery history. 

Mr. Gunn’s attitude towards intemperance 


dress by the gentle Quakeress, 


hindering his endeavor 
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was as pronounced as towards slaver 


f 


pro-slavery religion of the day. Hen 
ered his standards for the sake of pr 


his worldly fortune, and one of t! 
characteristic and touching passages 


volume occurs in a letter to his 
written while he was keeping sc} 


sylvania, and he seemed likely to hay 


nobly in his native State, whet 
deny instruction to any child on 
color. In these matters, as time w 
Connecticut townsmen came round t 
or learned to differ from him and 1 


spirit. Like Tolstoi, ‘‘he obtained 

to plough, fertilize, and sow a worn-out 
owned by a widow or man too poor 
vate it, afterwards taking great satistf 


age which he had produced.” He ca 
relied upon to settle disputes in town 
He gave a powerful lift to the villa 
and fostered the social life of a lar 

by introducing lecturers and by f 


He taught manliness, purity, and hon 
than a high degree of learning, in w 
gested by his knowledge of human 


sympathy with boy nature in parti 





eccentric humor. He had no method 
mit or to be formulated for imitatic 
feels, from the loving testimony | 


together, and from his own ‘* Words” 


Evarts, Benjamin Silliman, and ¢ 
Waite, his classmates at Ya 
sphere was confined to a little corn 
Nutmeg State 


Olden-Time Music: A Compilation 
papers and Books. By Henry M 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 12mo, py 


for taking this volume out of the s 
more handy ‘** Olden-Time Series,” t 
belongs by every characterist It 
with an account of music in | 

the Puritans came over, and it 

hither limit of the ‘‘ olden time” in 
try by the year 1830, ‘although a few 
of a later date are incidentally 


information is conveyed in a desultory 
His reviewer can hardly be more 
We read on page 33: 


‘An examination of the earliest 
ries’ in the Probate Ofti of Es 
{Mass.] fails to find record of any 
struments appraised in the estates s 
While every pot, skillet. gridiron, 
wearing apparel, old chair and ta 
ster and pillow, silver spoon, ype 
bushel of corn—indeed, articles 
trifling nature—are ful 
lutes, citterns, spinets, harps 
viols are mentioned. This would s 
that the early settlers did n 
struments, or that at least t 
rarely seen here.” 








The first church-organ in Sal 
in 1745, was the fifth set up in N 
King’s Chapel, Boston, | 
Dr. Flagg, a Boston dentist 


1797, advertised that, if supports 
‘‘contract in Europe for th nst 
number of organs, calculate 
usually sung in places \ 


ludes to each 








the question which Prudence Crandall 


Like many another ‘* fanatical” and ‘ 
ary” and *' infidel” abolitionist, he gav 
object lessons in practical charity an 


the sight of the new crop of fresh ere 


successful dramatic institution for pul 
jects. His school gave distinction to t] 


ed in the appendix, that he was a con 


THE bulk of the material is the apparent 


Mr. Brooks’s method is unfavorable t 
ral view or distinct impression, yet 


The 





Nation 
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address delivered before the Colonization Socie- 
ty, in 1880, he said that 
of Negroes, in comfortable circumstances here, 
who are yet yearning after the land of their 
fathers.” But if ‘‘in comfortable circumstan- 
why not go at once at their own expense? 
Why ‘‘ask for aid”? The truth is, that there 
is a woful want of definiteness and absence of 
proof in all these broad statements. If they were 
true, it is incredible that nothing should have 
been heard of them in the press of this country. 
We have been warned of a great many imminent 


“there are thousands 


ces,” 


negro ‘‘exoduses” to various parts of the 
world, but never of a single one to Liberia. 
Dr. Blyden may be entirely correct, but we 


cannot be expected to believe it without a scrap 
of evidence. Inthe absence of that, must 
think that rest 
wholly upon equally vague assurances of sympa- 
thy for his project, given him, here and there, 
a If 


what 


we 


rather his vague assertions 


as result of his impassioned appeals. 
there is anything more than this back of 
he says, it was inexcusable in him not to have 
declared it; not to have given a single name of 
locality, nor a single application for 


transportation to Liberia, nor a single reference 


man or 


to persons who could substantiate his allega- 
tions. He admits that no considerable emigra- 


tion is to be looked for without Government 


aid. That he should think this obtainable 
marks him as a highly sanguine spirit; that he 
should think that if it were obtained, ‘‘ the 


emigration might be so excessive as to imperil 
the vital interests of the colony,” that ‘* 
bitious and turbulent” could be excluded and 
‘thousands of industrious, hard - working 
farmers and mechanics” induced to 
to us a proof almost of temporary mental aber- 


the am 


go, Seems 
ration, 

What Dr. Blyden has to say about the rela- 
tivé achievements and prospects of Mohamme 
Christianity Africa of 
course, entitled to great respect from his posi 
He cannot, 


danism and in is, 


however, 


tion and opportunities. 


f 


blame the advocates of Christian missions if 
they arg 


astic habit of speech, 


ie from his exaggerating and enthusi 


as exemplified elsewhere, 
that he is more forensie than judicial in his dis- 
But it cannot well be 


cussions of these points. 


doubted that he strongly reinforces the testi- 
mony going to show that, in west Africa at 
least, Islam has worked for civilization and 
moral improvement. A Christian himself, his 
profound conviction that the methods of Chris 
tian missions in Africa need radically to be 
changed, ought to receive at least a patient 
hearing from the authorities whom he ad 
dresses. 
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The Nation. 


Story of the N fae 


1888, 


vations. ] . Putnam’s Sons. 
Ir was not without considerable 
that we opened this book. Miss Lawless’s con- 
ception of the Irish character in ‘ Hurrish,’ and 
her close connection with one of the families 
most opposed to the Irish people on the Jand 
question, did not appear to us to qualify her for 
the t had undertaken. A careful ex- 
amination of the book proves that we were mis- 
taken. It is an honest piece of work. The au- 
thor does not accord sufficient merit to the su- 
premacy in some respects of the early Christian 
art of the country, or realize the iniquity of the 
means by which Pitt’s Union was accomplished, 


ask she 


or give any key to the present troubles. We 
cannot agree with her that the struggle ‘‘ has 


or that 
we have no precedents to guide us in discount- 
ing the possible effects of home rule. There 
are afew unimportant slips as to dates and 
statements; 
met a work of the kind more conscientiously 
written, or which we could more unhesitatingly 
Many of the maps and illustra- 
tions are admirable. We must, however, enter 
our protest against the insertion of so many 
which have been doing duty 
hither and thither for the past forty years, and 
to the distressing inequality in the scale of the 
nor is the selection of subjects for 
portraiture altogether happy. 


been almost wholly an agrarian one,” 


but on the whole we have seldom 


recommend. 


old engravings, 


portraits ; 
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, PhD, 
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8vo, xiv, 363 pp., illustrated. 
IN the Nation of February 4, 1886, was noticed 
the version by Madame Bert of her husband's 


classical little manual for young children. The 
present work, by its title-page, purports to be 
an original translation, but the internal evi- 
indicate that Madame Bert's 
uage has been adopted almost bodily. It 
usually for 
although the original 

rough), and in the 
as regards statement 
The additions for the most part are such as tend 


dence would 
lang 
has been modified here and there, 
the worse as regards style 
was literal and somewhat 


direction of inaccuracy 





| qualification for such a task ; 


misgivings | 





to take away the elementary and harmonious 
character of the original, by inserting data 
more suitable for older students or remarks | 


which are sometimes ludicrously pedantic. 


The substitution of American animals and il- 





lustrations for those more familiar to Euro 

pean children which are given by Bert, would 

be an improvement if done with judgment; 

and larger cuts are to be preferred to those of 

the original. But the zodlogical part has evi- 
Macdonell, Ph.D 1° pp Teachers’ price, 
cents; byt ] 8 cents. 
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dently been revised by a person having little 
the cuts err on 
the side of excess, and, having been prepared 
and merely 
not as well suited to the 
wish. their 
made larger and more costly, 
we should prefer 
orig 


for other works utilized here, are 


purpose as one might 
the book 
but, 
for our own use M 


all its faults 


By insertion has been 


on the whole, 
adame Bert's 
rinal version with 
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